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TUL COMPROMISE RESOLUTIONS OF MR. CLAY, 


A STORMY DEBATE. 


In Senate, January 29. 

Last week we had room merely to allude to the 
Compromise resolutions of Mr. Clay, and the 
stormy debate that sprung up on their introduc- 
tion. It had been rumored for some time that the 
Senator from Kentucky Was laboring to mature 
some compromise which should amicably dispose 
of the Question of Slavery in all its relations, 
and the Senate, on the 29th, was crowded, in ex- 
pectation that the long-looked-for plan would 
that day be disclosed. Southern Senators, more 
than Northern, seemed interested in the matter ; 
for not a few of the latter were out of their 
places. 

Mr. Webster did not make his appearance 
till Mr. Clay was almost closing his remarks, and 
Mr. Corwin was not present at any time. 

When Mr. Clay arose, all eyes were turned 
upon him, as if he held in his hands the settle- 
ment of the momentous Question. He prefaced 
his resolutions with a few remarks, deprecating 
discussion at present, and asking for his plan as 
much consideration as he had bestowed in pre- 
paring it. The following are the resolutions 
submitted by him: 

“Tt being desirable, for the peace, concord, and 
harmony of the union of these States, to settle and 
adjast amicably all existing ques'ions of contro- 
versy between them, arising out of the institution 
of slavery, upon a fair, equitable, and just basis ; 
Therefore, 

“1, Resolved, That California, with suitable 
boundaries, ought, upon her application, to be ad- 
mitted as one of the States of this Union, without 
the imposition by Congress of any restriction in 
respect to the exclusion or introduction of slavery 
within those boundaaies. 

“2. Resolved, That, as slavery does not exist by 
law, and is not likely to be introduced into any 
of the territory acquired by the United States 
from the Republic of Mexico, it iz inexpedient 
for Congress to provide, by law, either for its in- 
troduction into or exclusion from any part of the 
said territory; and that appropriate Territorial 
Governments ought to be established by Congress 
in all of the said territory, not assigned as the 
houndaries of the proposed State of California, 
without the adoption of any restriction or condi- 
tion on the schject of slavery. 

“3. Resolved, That the western boundary of 
the State of Texas ought to be fixed on the Rio 
del Norte, commencing one marine league from 
its mouth, and running up that river to the 
southern line of New Mexico; thence with that 
line eastwardly, and so continuing in the same di- 
rection to the line established between the United 
States and Spain, excluding any portion of New 
Mexico, whether lying on the east or west of that 
river. 

“4. Resolved, That it be proposed to the State 
of Texas that the United States will provide for 
the payment of all tbat portion of the legitimate 
and bona fide public debt of that State, contracted 
prior to its annexation to the United States, and 
for which the duties on foreign imports were 
pledged by the said State to its creditors not ex- 
ceeding the sum of ¢ , in consideration of thes 
said duties so pledged having been no longer ap- 
plicable to that object after the said annexation, 
but having thenceforward become payable to the 
United States; and upon the condition, also, that 
the said State of Texas shall, by some solemn and 
authentic act of her Legislature, or of a conven- 
tion, relinquish to the United States any claim 
which it has to any part of New Mexico. 

“5 Resowed, That it is inexpedient to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, whilst that 
institution continues to exist in the State of 
Maryland, without the cousent of that State, 
without the consent of the people of the District, 
and without just compensation to the owners of 
slaves within the District. 

“6, Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit 
within the District the slave trade, in slaves 
brought into it from States or places beyond the 
limits of the District, either to be sold therein as 
merchandise, or to be transported to other mar- 
kets without the District of Columbia. 

“7, Resolved, That more effectual provision 
ought to be made by law, according to the require- 
ment of the Constitution, for the restitution and 
delivery of persons bound to service or labor in 
any State, who may escape into any other State or 
Territory in the Union. 

“ And 8. Resolved, That Congress has no pow- 
er to probibit or obstruct the trade in slaves be- 
tween the slaveholding States; but that the ad- 
mission or exclusion of slaves brought from one 
into another of them, depends exclusively upon 
their own particular laws.” 





On the first resolution he remarked that there 
had been some irregularity in the manner in 
which the State Constitution of California was 
formed. It was not preceded by any act of Con- 
gress authorizing the Convention and defining 
the boundaries of the new State, according to the 
usages of the Government in all cases except that 
of Michigan. 

Subsequently, he was corrected by General 
Cass, who stated that the people of Tennessee 
had organized a State Constitution without any 
authority from Congress. 

Mr. Clay admitted that California had much 
more reason than Michigan for doing what she 
has done, and he was willing to pass over the ir- 
regularity. The second resolution, he’ said, de- 
clared two truths—one of law, one of fact — that 
Slavery does not now exist in the territories ac- 
quired from Mexico, and that it is not likely to 
be introduced there. Some denied the first, but 
he believed they would be found to be in a small 
minority ; as to the truth of fact, even Califor- 
nia, which was supposed to be peculiarly favora- 
ble for the introduction of slave labor, had pro- 
hibited it. This fact, with many others accessible 
to gentlemen, confirmed the statement in the reso- 
lution. The latter part of the resolution asserted 
the duty of Congress to provide Territorial Gov- 
ernments for the portions of territory not em- 
braced within the proposed State of California. 
He was sorry to differ from the Chief Executive, 
bat he could not reconcile it to hisgsense of duty 
to leave those Territories in a state of anarchy. 

On the third and fourth resolutions, he said the 
subject of the boundaries of Texas a com- 
plex one. He did not propose to go into it. She 
had claim, and it was supported by plausible 
reasons ; but he did not believe in the validity of 
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ness. They are often—sometimes unjustly, per- 
haps—excluded from’ social intercourse. I have 
known some memorable instances of this sort. 
But, then, what is this trade? It is‘a good deal 
limited since the retrocession of the portion of the 
District formerly belonging to Virginia. There 
are Alexandria, Richmond, Petersburg, and Nor- 
folk, south of the Potomac, and Baltimore, An- 
napolis, and perhaps other ports, north of the 
Potomac, Let the slave-dealer, who chooses to 
collect his slaves in Virginia and Maryland, go 
to these places; let him not come here and estab- 
lish his jails and put on his chains, and sometimes 
shock the sensibilities of our nature, by a long 
train of slaves passing through that avenue lead- 
ing from this Capitol to the house of the Chief 
Magistrate of one of the most glorious Republics 
that evér existed. Why should he not do it? 
Sir, I am sure I speak the sentiments of every 
Southern man, and every man coming from the 
slave States, when I say, let it terminate, and that 
it is an abomination; that there is no occasion for 
it; it ought no longer to be tolerated.” 

The duty asserted in the seventh resolution, he 
observed, was clear, and had been so forcibly de- 
monstrated in the debate that had already taken 
place, that there was no occasion for adding a 
word. 





No action was imtended to follow the eighth 
resolution ; but it asserted a truth established by 
authority of law in this country. 

Mr. Clay then appealed to the Northern Sena- 
tors—to their magnanimity. The North had the 
numerical superiority—he might ask more libe- 
ral concessions from its People, as being the more 
powerful party. Besides, opposition to Slavery 
was with them a sentiment—a sentiment, it was 
true, of philanthropy and humanity. 


“ Aye, sir, and when a sentiment of that kind 
is honestly and earnestly cherished, with a dispo- 
sition to make sacrifices to enforce it, it is a noble 
and beautiful sentiment; but, sir, when the sacri- 
fice is not to be made by those who cherish that 
sentiment and inculcate it, but by another people, 
in whose situation it is impossible, from their po- 
sition, to sympathize and to share all and every- 
thing that belongs to them, I must say to you, 
Senators from the free States, it isa totally differ- 
ent question. On your side it is a sentiment 
without sacrifice, a sentiment without danger, a 
sentiment without hazard, without peril, without 
loss. But how is it on the other side, to which, 
as I have said, a greater amount of concession 
ought to be made in any scheme of compromise ? 

“In the first place, sir, there is a vast and 
incalculable amount of property to be sacrificed, 
and to be sacrificed, not by your sharing in the 
common burdens, but exclusiveof you. And this 
is not all. The social intercourse, habit, safety, 
property, life, everything, is at hazard in a greater 
or less degree in the slave States. 

“Sir, look at that storm which is now raging 
before you, beating in all its rage pitilessly upon 
your family. They are in the South. But 
where are your families, where are your people, 
Senators from the free States? They are safely 
housed, enjoying all the blessings of domestic 
comfort, peace, and quiet, in the bosom of their 
own families. 

“Behold, Mr. President, that dwelling-house 
now wrapped in flames. Listen, sir, to the rafters 
and beams which fall in succession, amid the crash ; 
and the flames ascending higher and higher as 
they tumble down. Behold those women and chil- 
dren who are flying from the calamitous scene, 
and with their shrieks and lamentations imploring 
the aid of high Heaven. Whose house is that? 
Whose wives and children arethey? Yours in 
the free States? No. You are looking on in safe- 
ty and security, whilst the conflagration which l 
have described is raging in the slave States, and 











produced, not intentionally by you, but produced 
from the inevitable tendency of the measures 
which you have adopted, and which others have 
carried far beyond what you have wished. 

“In the one scale, then, we behold sentiment, 
sentiment, sentiment alone; in the other, property, 
the social fabric, life, and all that makes life desi- 
rable and happy. 

“ But, sir, I find myself engaged much beyond 
what I intended, when I came this morning from 
my lodgings, in the exposition with which I intend- 
ed these resolutions should go forth to the con- 
sideration of the world. I cannot omit, however, 
before I conclude, relating an incident, a thrilling 
incident, which occurred prior to my leaving my 
lodgings this morning. > 

“A man came to my room—the same at whose 
instance a few days ago I presented a memorial 
calling upon Congress for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon for the use of the public—and, without 
being at all aware of what purpose I entertained 
in the discharge of my public duty to-day, he 
said tome: ‘Mr. Clay, I heard you make a re- 
mark the other day which induces me to suppose 
that a precious relic in my possession would be 
acceptable to you’? He then drew out of his 
pocket, and presented to me, the ohject which I 
now hold in my hand. And what, Mr. President, 
do you suppose it is? It is a fragment of the 
coffin of Washington—a fragment of that coffin in 
which now repose in silence, in sleep, and speech- 
less, all the earthly remsins of the venerated 
Father of his Country. Was it portentous that 
it should have been thus presented tome? Was 
it a sad presage of what might happen to that 
fabric which Washington’s virtue, patriotism, and 
valor, established? No, sir, no. [t was a warning 
voice, coming from the grave to the Congress now 
in session, to beware, to pause, to reflect, before 
they lend themselves to any purposes which shall 
destroy that Union which was cemented by his 
exertions and example. Sir, I hope an impresion 
may be made on your mind, such as that which 
was made on mine by the reception of this pre- 
cious relic.” 

The closing remarks of Mr. Clay produced a 
marked sensation, not only in the galleries, but 
on the floor; and some of the veteran politicians 
were caught in the act of wiping their eyes. 

Mr. Rusk of Texas rose, not to discuss the 
resolutions which had been submitted in so patri- 
otic a spirit by Mr. Clay, but to protest against 
the project of taking one-half of Texas, to satisfy 
the spirit of Northern encroachment. He would 
prove, at the proper time, that “the boundaries 
of Texas are to the Rio Grande; that no power 
exists in Congress to take cognizance of that 
question; that Congress cannot interfere with 
the boundaries of Texas, without inflicting a 
deeper stain upon the country than would be in- 
flicted by securing to one-half of the People the 
whole of the territory which had been won by 
the blood and treasures of all.” 

Mr. Foote of Mississippi, rose to make a pro- 
test. While conceding to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky the purest, noblest motives for the intro- 
duction of the resolutions, he must express his 
dissenf, lest he should be thought to acquiesce in 
them by bis silence. — 

“Tf I understand the resolutions, they are ob- 
jectionable: 1. Because they only assert that it is 
not expedi-nt that Congress should abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia: thus allowing the 
implication to arise that Congress has power to 
legislate on the subject; whereas, I hold that 
Congress has, under the Constitution, no such 
legislative power at all, and that any attempt 
thus to legislate would be a gross fraud upon all 
the States of the Union. - 

“2. The resolutions of the honorable Senator 
assert that slavery does not now exist by law in 
the Territories recently acquired from Mexico ; 
whereas, I am of opinion that the treaty with the 
Mexican Republic carried the Constitution, with 
all its guaranties, to all the territory obtained by 
treaty, and secured the privilege to every South- 
ern slaveholder to enter any part of it, attended 
by his slave property, and to enjoy the same 
therein, free from all molestation or hindrance 
whatsoever. : 

“3. Whether slavery is or is not likely to be 


-introduced into these Territories, or into any one 


of them, is a proposition too uncertain to be at 
present positively affirmed; and I am unwilling 
to make a solemn legislative declaration on the 
Let the future provide the appropriate solu- 
ion of this mteresting question. — 

me o Gosthaten the title of Texas to all the 
territory embraced in her boundaries, as laid 
down in her law of 1836, full, complete, and un- 
deniable, I am unwilling to say anything which 
may in the least d raw that title inte ques- 
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District of Columbia, I see no particu 


tion to it, provided it is done in a delicate and ju-! 


dicious manner, and is not a concession to menaces 
or demands of factionists and fanatics. If other 
questions can be adjusted, this one will, perhaps, 
occasion but little difficulty. 

“7. The resolutions which provide for the res- 
toration of fugitives from labor or service, and 
for the establishment of Territorial Governments 
free from all restriction on the subject of slavery, 
have my hearty approval. The last resolution— 
which asserts that Congress has no power to pro- 
hibit the trade in slaves between State and State— 
I equally approve. 

“8. If all other questions connected with the 
subject of slavery can be satisfactorily adjusted, 
I see no objection to admitting all California above 
the line cf 36° 30’, into the Union; provided an- 
other new slave State can be laid off within the 
present limits of Texas, so asto keep up the pres- 
ent equiponderance between the slave and the free 
States of the Union; and provided, further, all 
this is done by way of compromise, and in order 
to save the Union, (as dear to me as to any man 
living.) ” 

A conversation took place between Messrs. 
Clay and Foote, in relation to the character of the 
resolution concerning slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Mr. Foote contended that the resolu- 
tion was not strong enough—that to abolish sla- 
very in the District would be a fraud upon the 
slave States—that the resolution ought to assert 
the want of power in Congress, &c. 

Mr. Clay replied : 


“Suppose Virginia and Maryland both abolish 
slavery to-morrow, must it still apply. here, and 
is there no power to abolish it? The implied 
faith, according to the view twelve years ago, was 
a faith implied to the ceding States. They were 
not supposed, when making the cession, to have 
anticipated the exercise of the power of abolish- 
ing slavery while it continued within their limits. 
That is the limitation of plighted faith we main- 
tained and contended for at that time, but we nev- 
er supposed it included all the States in the 
Union. Certainly I never supposed that if slavery 
was abolished in Maryland and Virginia, it must 
still apply to this District for all time and eter- 
nity.” 

Mr. Mason of Virginia made a few remarks, 
expressing his regret that a Senator representing 
a slave State should have felt it his duty to intro- 
duce such resolations. The resolution respecting 
fugitive slaves, and that respecting the organiza- 
tion of Territorial Governments without any in- 
terdiction of slavery, he could sustain, but none 
of the rest. He was happy to find the Senator 
differing so much on the subject of the Territo- 
ries from the Executive message lately laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi, without any of the 
display of the customary deference to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, undertook to convict him 
of having changed his position since 1838. He 
quoted the resolution passed at that time, at the 
instance of Mr. Clay, as follows . 

“ That the interference, by the citizens of any of the States, 
with the viewto the abolition of slavery in this District, 
is endangering the rights and security of the people of the 
District ; and that any act or measure of Congress, designed 
to abolish slavery in this District, would be a violation of 
the faith implied in the cessions by the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, a jnst cause of alarm to the people of the 
slaveholding States, and have a direct and inevitable ten- 
dency to disturb and endanger the Union.”’ 

“ Here, then,” said Mr. Davis, “was fully and 
broadly asserted the danger resulting from the in- 
terference in the question of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as trenching upon the rights 
of the slaveholding States. Twelve years only 
have elapsed, yet this brief period has swept away 
even the remembrance of principles then deemed 
sacred and necessary to secure the safety of the 
Union. Now, an honorable and distinguished 
Senator, to whom the country has been induced 
to look for something that would heal the existing 
dissensions, instead of new barriers against en- 
croachment, dashes down those heretofore erected, 
and augments the existing danger. A represent- 
ative from one of the slaveholding States raises 
his voice for the first time in disregard of this 
admitted right.” 

He objected also strenuously to the resolution 
respecting the boundaries of Texas—not only to 
this, but to the whole argument of the Senator 


from Kentucky. 


“T desire at present merely to notice the asser- 
tion of the honorable Senator, that slavery would 
never, under any circumstances, be established 
in California. This, though stated as a fact, is 
but a mere opinion—an opinion with which I do 
not accord. It mas to work the gold mines on this 
continent that the Spaniards first brought Africans to 
this country. The European races now engaged in 
working the mines of California sink under the burn- 
ing heat and sudden changes of the climate, to which 
the African race aré altogether letter adapted. The 
production of rice, sugar, and cotton, is no better 
adapted to slave labor than the digging, washing, and 
quarrying of the gold mines. * * * Sir, after 
agitation of the subject within these halls and else- 
where has prevented the introduction of slavery — by 
preventing the emigration of slaveholders with their 
property—are we now to be told that the question 
is settled? More than that. When we have ac- 
quired territory over which the Constitution of 
the United States is thereby extended, and which 
the citizens of the United States have a right to 
occupy, and to establish therein what laws they 
please, in accordance with the principles of the 
Constitution—in which they have a right to es- 
tablish what institutions they please—it is now 
claimed that the municipal regulations which pre- 
viously existed shall still govern the people—and 
that a portion’of the citizens of the United States 
shall thus be precluded from going there with 
their property. This rule has, however, in dis- 
cussion here, only been applied to the property 
of slaveholders; as though slaves were the only 
property under the laws of Mexico prohibited 
from entering California. It is to be remembered 
that the late Secretary of the Treasury, in a re- 
port to Congress, stated that the Mexican law 
prohibited the entrance of some sixty articles of 
commerce; this was under the sanction of the 
special authority of Congress, and slavery has 
never been so prohibited. It never has been pro- 
hibited by Congress in California ; and the only 
prohibition ever issued was that contained in the 
edict of a usurper, under the specious pretext 
that it was necessary, in order to oppose the inva- 
sion of the country by Spain. This decree was 
recognised by a subsequent Congress, so far as to 
pass a law authorizing payment for slaves so lib- 
erated. It was the emancipation of all the slaves 
in Mexico; an act, if you please, of abolition, not 
of prohibition; not, in any construction which 
may be placed upon it, done in accordance with 
the forms of law and requirements of their Con- 
stitution. But we have not proposed to inquire 
into the legality of the abolition, neither has any 
Southern man asked that that decree should be 
repealed, or that those liberated under its provi- 
sions should be returned to slavery. We only 
claim that there shall be an equality of immuni- 
ties and privileges. But, sir, we are called on to 
receive this as a measure of compromise. Is a 
measure in which we of the minority are to re- 
ceive nothing, a measure of compromise? I look 
upon it as but a modest mode of taking that, the 
claim to which has been more boldly asserted by 
others; and that I may be understood upon this 
question, and that my position may go forth to 
this country in the same columns that convey the 
sentiments of the Senator from Kentucky, I here 
assert that never will I take less than the Missouri 
Compromise line extended to the Pacific ocean, with 
the specific recognition of the right to hold slaves in 
the territory below that line ; and that, before such 
territories are admitted into the Union as States, slaves 
may be taken there from any of the United States, at 
the option of their -omners. I can never consent to 
give additional power to commit further aggres- 
sions upon the minority in this Union; and will 
never consent to any proposition which will have 
such a tendency. without a full guaranty or coun- 
teracting measure is connected with it.” 

The speech of Mr. Dayis, so different in tone 
and manner from the remarks of the other Sena- 
tors who had commented on the resolutions, 
warmed the temper of Mr. Clay, who promptly 
rose, and said— 

“] am extremely sorry, Mr. President, for the 
premature, and, allow me to say, in my opinion, 
unnecessary discussion which has taken place. 
Whenever the Senator who has just resumed his 
seat chooses to meet me in argument, pledge my- 
lf, at the proper time, to show that there is not 
the slightest between the course pur- 
sucd by me in 1838 and the course which I take 
now. And one of the resolutions which the Sena- 
‘tor has read— 
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_— upon the argument whenever I choose to 
0 80, 

“Mr. Clay. I do not choose to give way at 
present. 

“ Mr. Davis. Now is the time to enter upon the 
argument. 

‘Mr. Clay. Not until J.am done. I am remind- 
ed of my coming from a slave State. I tell the 
Senator from Mississippi, and I tell the Senator 
from Virginia, that I know my duty, and that | 
mean to express the opinions that I entertain, 
fearless of all mankind.” 

Mr. Clay showed, clearly enough, that the reso- 
lution of 1838 and that submitted by him now, 
did not conflict. 


“T will not,” he said, “substitute the word 
‘unconstitutional, for the word ‘inexpedient;’ 
for I do not believe it to be unconstitutional. | 
cannot believe it. If a power to legislate in all 
cases whatever be granted to Congress, does it not 
comprehend the power to legislate on the subject 
of slavery, as well as upon all other subjects? 
The power is there; but there is an implied faith 
connected with the power, resulting from the 
circumstances to which I have referred, imposing 
on Congress the obligation not to exercise the 
power as long as slavery in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia exists. And, now that Virginia has sepa- 
rated from the Distrist, ev. holition may not 
take place without the consent of the people of the 
District and of Maryland, and also without, what 
I contended for in 1838, compensation to the own- 
ers of the slaves for their property thus liber- 
ated.” 

Referring then with some manifestation of in- 
dignation to the declaration of the Mississippi 
Senator that he would demand specific guaranties 
of the right to hold slaves below 36° 30’, Mr. 


Clay proceeded with great warmth and vehe- 
mence of manner, as follows: 


“T am extremely sorry to hear the Senator 
from Mississippi say that he requires, first, the 
extension of the Missouri Compromise line to the 
Pacific, and also that he is not satisfied with that, 
but reqnires, if I understood him correctly, a 
positive provision for the admission of slavery 
south of that line. And now, sir, coming from a 
slave State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I owe it to 
truth, I owe it to the subject, to say, that no 
earthly power could induce me to vote for a spe- 
cific measure for the introduction of slavery 
where it had not before existed, either south or 
north of that line. Coming, as I do, from a slave 
State, it is my solemn, deliberate, and well-ma- 
tured determination, that no power, no earthly 
power, shall compel me to vote for the positive in- 
troduction of slavery either south or north of that 
line.” 

In making these declarations, the manner of the 
speaker was extremely energetic. He drew his 
tall form up to its fullest height, raised his voice 
to its highest pitch, lifted both hands towards 
Heaven, and, as he closed the sentence, brought 
them down with a most emphatic expression of 
protest. The effect was electrical, and loud ap- 
plause broke forth both in the galleries and on 
the floor, which, however, was 
checked by the Vice President. 

Mr. Clay continued : 

“Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our 
British ancestors for the introduction of this in- 
stitution upon the continent of America, I am, for 
one, unwilling that the posterity of the present 
inhabitants of California and of New Mexico 
shall reproach us for doing just what we reproach 
Great Britain for doing to us. If the citizens of 
those Territories choose to establish slavery, and 
if they come here with constitutions establishing 
slavery, I am for admitting them with such pro- 
visions in their constitutions; but then it will be 
their own work, and not ours, and their posterity 
will have to reproach them, and not us, for form- 
ing constitutions allowing the institution of sla- 
very to exist among them. These are my views, 
sir, and I choose to express them; and I care not 
how extensively or universally they are known.” 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi said ; 

“T have not proposed to ccinpe! slaveholders to 
take their slaves to California, nor to revive the 
African slave trade. Neither was the construc- 
tion warranted by my having used the word upon 
which he hangs his argument. I did not use the 
word ‘introduction,’ nor suggest the idea of com- 
pulsion. The Senator has set up his own cob- 
house, to show how skilfully he could knock it 
down. It is no fabric of mine. We maintain 
that it is the right of the people of the South to 
carry this species of property to any portion of 
the territories of the United States; that it rests, 
under the Constitution, upon the same basis as 
other property; but when speaking ofa compromise, 
it Was the ultimatum I announced. It is strange 
that the Senator from Kentucky should be so 
much surprised, it certainly was not a new ques- 
tion with him, nor with his colleague, with whom, 
on a former occasion, a similar proposition origi- 
nated. It is a partial recognition of a right we 
claim to be coextensive with the territories of 
the United States ; but we are willing, in a spirit 
of compromise, and in compliance with the past 
acquiescence of the States. to restrict its exten- 
sion by the parallel of 36° 30”. north. 

“ Now, this is conceding a great deal. If the 
line were established upon any great principle 
arising from climate or productions, it would be 
different ; then the line would not extend upon 
the same parallel of latitude. If it were a line 
of temperature, then, as the isothermal line bends 
upward, it would go north of that parallel of lat- 
itude. It is out of respect for the past, and from 
anxious desire peaceably to adjust a most vexa- 
tious and dangerous question, that we agree to 
adopt this arbitrary line. And this Compromise, 
upon which most of his fame rests, originated, 
under like circumstances, with the Senator who 
now with such settled purpose declares his oppo- 
sition to a fair application of its principle to the 
‘present case. Then all the territory involved, 
that of Missouri, was slave territory ; the Com- 
promise act prohibited slavery in a part of the 
territory. Now, according to the position of the 
Senator, slavery is excluded from the whole Ter- 
ritory of California and New Mexico. What, 
then, would the application of the spirit of the 
Missouri Compromise require? Clearly, thatin 
running the line, the question should be put at 
rest by declaring that below said line slavery 
should be permitted. It is common property of 
the States, and if it be proposed to make a divis- 
ion, fairness and future peace require that the 
rights and conditions of each part should be pre- 
scribed. Less than this would but narrow the 
ground and preserve the controversy. And un- 
less that Compromise was founded in. fraud, its 
application in this case, where all is disputed, de- 
mands express provisions on both sides of the 
line. We cannot agree to leave the question open, 
especially after what has been said to-day. It is 
the effect and not the form which I consider it 
my duty to examine. at matters it whether 
it be under cover of the acts of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, or by the operation of Congressional 
law, that slavery is excluded ? 


Mr. King of Alabama spoke with much calm- 
ness. He said— 

“The Senator from Kentucky certainly must 
have misunderstood the Senator from Mississippi. 
The honorable Senator from Missisippi never 
could have intended to say that we sought to pro- 
cure the passage of an act of Congress establish- 
ing slavery in territories where the institution 
did not already exist, or in Territories of the 
United States which we had a right to govern by 
Territorial Government prior to the time of 
forming constitutions for themselves. The differ- 
ence is this—that there shall be a security that 
slavery shall not be prohibited. There is the dif- 
ference—not that it shall be admitted or establish- 
ed, but that it shall not be prohibited. Do I un- 
derstand the honorable Senator correct) y ? 

“ Mr. Davis. That the right shall be recog- 
nised.” 

Mr. King alluded to the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict, as follows: 

“With regard to what is called the slavetrade, 
I have never seen the day—and Senators are 
aware of it,I presume, from the course I have pur- 
sued heretofore—when I was not willing to pass 
a law for the purpose of breaking up those miser- 
able establishments that exist under the very eyes 
of Congress itself, and are so offensive to many 
gentlemen, who feel, perhaps, more sensitive on 
the subject than I do. 1 am free to say that 1 am 
the very last man who would be willing to en- 
courage such establishments.” : 


While expressing his dissent from the positions 
generally of Mr. Clay, he was willing to give the 


immediately 


“Pesolutions a fair and candid consideration. 


Mr. Downs of Louisiana was never more aston- 
ished in the whole course of his life than when 
these propositions were submitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky. They were no compromises at 











: = 
all. They conaffled nothing to the South, every- 
thing to the North. Mr. Downs protested against 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Clay said— 

“T hope the Secretary will record the protest of 
the gentleman, and that that protest will remain 
upon the record to be acted upon hereafter. I 
have risen-merely to say, sir, that I did not intend 
these resolutions as abstract resolutions. 1 pro- 


pose now that they should be made the order of 


the day for Tuesday next; and my paspese is 
that they shall be taken up, duly considered and 
decided upon, and if any of them are decided 
upon affirmatively, that they shall be referred to 
some appropriate committee, with instructions to 
bring in a bill in pursuance of such expression 
of the opinion of the Senate. 

“ Mr. Downs. I only desire to have my protest 
recorded with the resolutions and remarks cffer- 
ed by the Senator from Kentucky ; I have at least 
the right, as a member of the Senate, to have it 
recorded in the same page with the remarks and 
resolutions of the Senator himself. f 

* Mr. Clay, in his seat. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Downs. And, Mr. President, [ am not the 
less inclined to have them recorded because the 
gentleman seems to have been extremely anxious 
upon this occasion to have nothing else recorded 
but his own resolutions and his own ‘remarks, for 
be has protested a dozen times already that no- 
body should say anything upon the subject but 
himself, and I can only say that if he attempts by 
a sneer here, or in any other way, to drive Sena- 
tors from their proper positions, or to compel 
them into submission to his behests, that his long 
and valuable services in public life and great fame 
will be of no assistance in the effort; and I sin- 
cerely trust that he will never find one who can 
be so brow-beaten. 

“Mr. Clay. The honorable gentleman from 
Louisiana has given an interpretation to my re- 
marks that they were never intended to hear. 
The gentleman may avail himself, however, of 
any interpretation be chooses to give them.” 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia, and Mr. Butler of 
South Carolina, felt themselves called upon to 
record their dissent from the resolutions. 

Mr. Butler remarked—the only way in which 
this question can be settled is for gentlemen at 
the North to withdraw all their opposition to the 
Territorial Governments, and not insist on their 
slavery prohibition. The Union is then safe 
enough. Why, then, insist on a compromise, 
when those already made are sufficient for the 
peace of the North or South, if faithfully ob- 
served ? 


The resolutions were made the special order of 


the day for the following Tuesday, and the Sen- 
ate soon after adjourned. 
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THE LOST LINNET. 


BY MARY IRVING. 








I had reared a tender linnet, and I loved 

As my own friend the silver-throated bird. 

Nay, chide me not ; it was no pining prisoner, 

No minstrel stolen from Heaven’s orchestra— 

It was a fledgling with a broken pinion, 

Brought from a careless school-boy’s hands to mine. 
Gently I nursed it, yet the wounded wing 

Drooped helplessly. I threw the casement up, 
And left it free as air. The summer breeze 
Rufiled its tiny feathers, and the flutter 

Of one light wing responded to the call 

Of sister warblers on the sunlit hills. 

But ah! for aspiration! Never more ; 

My bird might float upon the cloud’s white breast, 
Or find its wind-rocked cradle in the woods. 

One wing was Heaven’s, the other tied to Earth 

A chain—Misfortune’s chain—had bound it to me. 


So then I took it to my heart and home, 

A life-long nursling I had never learned 

How dear a thing without a soul could be; 

Yet sometimes, when upon my linnet’s eyes 

1 canght the golden gleam of sunshine flashing, 
Aad watched? the flutter of its restless pinion, 

[ almost dreamed a soul-enfold'ng breast 
Heaved with that melody. My bird loved me 
With a love like its own pure element, 

And “ paid its rent in Music,” wild and sweet. 


When, on my pillow all too soundly sleeping, 
The golden arrows of the morning sun 
Fell harmless on my slumber-shaded eyes, 
A strain of music, like a wind-harp’s wailing, 
Stole on my spell-bound ear; and, waking from 
The dim delight of a delicious dream, 
I sprang to thank my linnet. 

When the hours 
Went floating by, in pale, sepulchral robes, 
And left a shadow on my heavy heart, 
A note that told of wild woods far away— 
A chirping like the fall of forest waters— 
Would scatter memory’s sunshine on that heart. 
I have learned many a soul-reviving lesson 
From thee, my little captive! Tyou couldst sing, 
An exile, and alone; and should J droop 
Because my spirit’s wing to Earth was fettered 
A little while, to plume it for the skies ¢ 


So in a sweet companionship of soul— 

The soul of music and the soul of thought— 

We two were blending ; when, alas the day! 

A kind one, who had seen my lonely nursling, 

Lent a companion to its solitude. 

A kingly creature from a far-off clime 

Wert thou, my mocking-bird! His cradle bough 
Was tossed on high where winds and woods are grandest. 
The glorious sun had left a tinge of light 

Lurking among his feathers, and the curve 

Of his emall neck arched proudly. He had learned 
All wild-wood harmonies, from the lone hoot 

Of hooded ow] upon the twilight tree, 

To the dove’s cbant, the bob-o’-link’s quick trill, 
Or robin’s matchless gush of melody. 

He had learned these, and more—and with them all 
Mingling the cadence of his own rich lay, 

Made such a wilderness of warbling strange, 

Your ear was lost in deep delight of listening. 


My sweet brown linnet, from her highest perch, 
Looked askance on the stranger. Then he shook 
His silvered plumes, ruftied his swelling breast, 
And, glancing one eye upward, poured a strain 
Of mccking richness. From her high retreat 
Looked down the hnmbler bird in mute surprise; 
But soon, with timid rastié, she essayed 
Her clearest, sweetest scng. 

The mocking-bird 
Took up the note—and, vau'ting on his wing, 
Swept, swelling gayly with his new-learned lay. 
Silent the linnet stood to hear her song 
Trilled in a thousand rich varieties, 
Till the bright conqneror, on his last proud strain, 
Sprang upwards, tossing from his wings the light, 
Then darted downward on the falling wave 
Of a low symphony, so deep, so wild, - 
My linnet’s heart was crushed in hopelessness. 


She never sung again. That selfsame day 
I took the bright intruder from her cage, 
And, with fresh chickweed and the choicest bits 
Of sweetest sugar, lured her to forget— 
And sang my own rude lays to win back hers. 
’Twas allin vain! The victim of a pride 
That would not brook dishonor, day by day 
She drooped unceasingly. 

One sun-bright morn, 
I found her stretched and quivering in her cage, 
The hazy eyelid dimly sealing up 
Her eye, and the cold death-thrcb in her breast. 


Then, as I took her in my hand, and mused 
On the strange folly that had lured my bird 
To such untimely end, an arm was ’twined 
Aronnd me, and a voice spoke chidingly, 
“ Thou art the linnet!” 
In my heart there woke 

An echo to her speaking, and my cheek 
Crimsoned in consciousness. Had I not hushed 
The melody my ’prisoned.spirit made, 
When the rich harmonies from nc bler hearts 
Floated upon my soul, and left a spell 
Of siler ce on it? 

Then | learned to sing 
My linnet lays in all their hombleness— 
Remembering that unto my Master's ear 
The lowliest heart-strain still is precious praise. 





Nors.—The habits of the mocking bird, and its occasion- 
al effect on other tirds, are probably too well known to re- 
quire explanation. It is now admitted by drnithologists to 
have a very sweet note of its own, in addition to its imita- 
tive powers. 

January, 1850. 
. 


Curture or Cotton 1n Arrica—A treaty has 
been concluded, by which the Danish settlements 
in Africa, on the Gold Coast, have been ceded to 
Great Britain. It is stated that there is reason 
ae a that, cove suitable ent, a 
supply of cotton of very good quality might be 
obtained from that part of Afvion, where it is 
now produced in some quantity, and of very good 
quality, by the natives, for their own use. 

' Boston Journal. . 
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THE MORMONS. 


Wasuineton City, 
Monday Morning, January 28, 1850. 
Siz: I shall consider myself under particular 
obligations to you if you. will have the goodness 
to give the enclosed a conspicuous place in the 
next number of the National Era. 
Respectfully, yours, J. M. Bernuisen. 





Wasuineton City, January 21, 1850. 

_ Messrs. Evirors: Will you be good enough to 
give place in the Globe to the note of the Hon. 
Truman Smith, of the United States Senate, 
which you will herewith receive, and the accom- 
panying extract of a letter from General Wilson, 
of Missouri. Respectfully yours, 

Joun M. BeRnuiseEL. 
Wasuineton City, January 19, 1850. 

Deax Sir: In conformity with the wish ex- 
pressed in your late note, I subjoin an extract 
from a letter which I have recently received from 
General John Wilson, of Missouri, dated at the 
city of the Great Salt Lake, September 6, 1949, 
he being on his way to California, in the public 
service, if I mistake not, as Indian agent, or sub- 
agent. The extract you may use at your discre- 
tion. General Wilson isa gentleman of mature 
years and of the first respectability. Implicit 
reliance can therefore be placed in the accuracy 
of his statements. I will add, that it gives me 
much satisfaction to afford you the means of re- 
pelling injurious statements recently put afloat, 
and also to learn, as 1 do, from a source so trust- 
worthy, the good conduct, order, and happiness, 
of your people in the Great Salt Lake country. 
And as they are in the interior of this continent, 
separated by vast deserts and mountains from 
the scenes of disorder and confusion in which 
they were so long involved in Missouri and IIli- 
nois, it is my desire that they should become a 
great, prosperous, and truly Christian commu- 
nity. 

With sentiments of true respect, I am faithful- 
ly yours, Truman Situ. 
For Dr. J. M. Bernhisel, Agent at Washington from 

the Salt Lake country. 

Extract from the letter referred to in the above 
note: 

“ A more orderly, earnest, industrious, and civil 
people, I have never been amongst than these, 
[meaning the inhabitants of Great Salt Lake 
city.] and it is incredible how much they have 
done here in the wilderness in so short a time. 
In this city, which contains now, as I believe, 
about from four to five thousand inhabitants, I 
have not met in a citizen a single idler, or any 
person who looks like a loafer. Their prospects 
for crops are fair, and there is a spirit and ener- 
gy in all that you see that cannot be equalled in 
any city of any size that I have ever been in, and 
I will add, not evenin ‘Old Connecticut, ” 


ee 


LAND REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In Senate, January 30, 1850. 

The Senate was occupied, January 30th, with 
an irregular debate on Land Reform, growing in- 
cidentally out of the following resolution submit- 
ted by General Houston of Texas: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
granting to each family, (not landholders, or the 
owners of property worth the sum of $1,500.) 
citizens of the United States, or emigrants who 
are now here, or may arrive previous to the 4th 
of March next, one hundred and sixty acres of 
land; and when said families shall have resided 
upon the said land, so granted, three years contin- 
uously, and shall erect buildings and clear ten 
acres of ground thereon, a patent shall be issugd 
by the Government of the United States, free 
from all cost to the grantee.” 

Several propositions of a similar character had 
on former days been submitted. A bill, introdu- 
ced by Mr. Douglass of Illinois, had proposed to 
secure grants of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land to landless men, under certain restrictions 
and conditions. Mr. Walker had given notice of 
a bill to cede to the States the Public Lands, on 
condition that they secure similar grants. Mr. 
Webster had introduced a resclution contempla- 
ting the same object, though not through a cession 
to the States. And Mr. Seward had announced 
a resolution to set apart a portion of the public 
domain for the benefit of the Hungarian refu- 
gees, and other foreigners fleeing from oppression 
in their own countries. The resolution of Gen- 
eral Houston went a little further than any of 
these—proposing grants of public land to all per- 
sons, whether natives or foreigners ; to the latter, 
whether they declared their intention to become 
citizens or not. 

Mr. Foote, in reference to all these proposi- 
tions, said he considered this last as the best bid 
of the kind that had been offered. He added, 
that if the only effect of these propositions was 
to strengthen the personal popularity of their au- 
thors, he would be entirely indifferent. 

General Houston assured Mr. Foote that he 
was entirely mistaken, if he apprehended that he 
desired to interfere with any other Southern gen- 
tleman on the subject of bids; for certainly he 
had no aspirations that would conflict with the 
just claims of the Senator from Mississippi. 
[{Laughter.] 

The General proceeded to say that he had al- 
ways been an advecate of the policy embodied in 
his resolution—that it was founded in a regard 
for the interests of the masses—that he thought 
a substantial: population, provided with homes, 
more valuable to a country than millions of acres 
of wild lands. j 

Mr. Manevm of North Carolina, in view of 
the various propositions made on the subject, was 
almost led to conclude that the newspaper repre- 
sentations of a speedy breaking up of the Union 
were true, and now every one seemed to be anx- 
ious to engage in the work of spoliation. He had 
not yet entered the arena as a “bidder ”—but he 
might, when the various measures should come 
up for consideration, move as an amendment the 
granting of three hundred and twenty acres of 
land, and, as the tenure of slave property was sup- 
posed to be growing weak, he “would throw ina 
negro apiece to each of the settlers.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

he Seward called up his resolution proposing 
to secure homes on the public lands to the Hun- 
garian refugees, &c., for the purpose of explain- 
ing what disposition he wished made of it. He 
did not care for action on it till after the resolu- 
tion of General Cass respecting the termination 
of diplomatic relations with Austria had been dis- 
posed of. ’ 

Mr. Douglass of Illinois was highly gratified 
with the favor shown to the principle embodied in 
these several propositions by Senators from all 
parts of the country. He suggested to the Sen- 
ator from Texas to allow his resolution to lie on 
the table with that of the Senator from Massa- 
chuseits, (Mr. Webster,) so that when the report 
of the Land Commissioner was received, both 
might be taken up at once. He referred to the 
bill he had brought forward at an early period of 
the session, providing for the grant of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres to the actual settler who 
should reside on and cultivate a portion of such 
tract for the period of four years in succession. 

“That bill was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and printed. I in- 
troduced that bill, believing that it embraced the 
true principle fipon which the public lands should 
be disposed of; believing that the justice of it 
would ¢»mmend itself to the approbation of the 
people of every portion of the country ; believing 
that the man who gées into the wilderness, and 
makes the first settlement, who erects his house, 
who makes his improvements, who undergoes the 
privation to which pioneers are subject. isentitled 
to the preference over him who purchases the 
land merely for purposes of speculation, and 
waits for the price to rise to make his fortune 

those who are to come after him. 

«| believe, sir, that this is the true principle 
on which the public lands should be disposed of — 





‘a principle which is of as much 


to 
the South as it is to the North, to one portion of 














the new States as to another—when the recently 
acquired territory is to be disposed of; and, sir, 
I drew that bill with reference to liberality of ac- 
tion upon the question, so far as foreigners and 
emigrants were concerned, in order that both the 
foreigner and the emigrant should be put upon 
an equal footing with citizens of the United 
States. And when the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Webster) brought forward a resolu- 
tion substantially the same, and containing a sim- 
ilar provision, I rejoiced to see it, becanse it was 


.| in all respects a confirmation by him of the cor- 


rectness of the principle involved ; and it showed 
that when he had his attention called to the sub- 
ject, and had given to it the sanction of his pow- 
erful intellect and powerful name, those wishing 
to become actual settlers might hope that some- 
thing was going to be done for them.” 

General Cass observed— 


“] was never so struck with the value of char- 
acter as I have been with the introduction of this 
measure. Sam Patch said ‘some things could be 
done as well as others, and I suppose it is so; 
but it cannot e done by everybody. The honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts has introduced’ 
a resolution, the general principles of which meet 
my views, although I do not mean by this to com- 
mit myself to the bill. But, if 1 had done in my 
place what that gentleman bas done, I should 
have been called, in all the Whig papers through- 
out the country, the greatest of demagogues from 
Maine to Texas, [Laughter.] and there is not a 
man on this floor or iu those galleries who will 
deny this fact; yet I will venture to say there is 
not one Whig paper will denounce the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his measure.” 


Mr. Badger seemed to think that the public 
lands of the country were pledged in payment of 
the public debt, and that honesty should first be 
practiced, before humanity was attended to. 

Mr. Seward, replying to some comments of Mr, 
Douglas upon his bill, held that the revenue aris- 
ing from the public lands ought never to be made 
a source of revenue to aid in defraying the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. They were 
a great fund, to be applied to objects of great na- 
tional advancement. He did not object to the 
principle insisted upon by the Senator from IIli- 
nois ; he was prepared to give Wt his cordial sup- 
port; but he did not wish to connect his proposi- 
tion with any other. Let each stand upon its in- 
dividual merit. 

Mr. Dawson of Georgia, assuming that Mr. 
Seward had said that the public lands should be 
held as a great National Charity, proceeded to 
denounce that idea. He did not like any of the 
propositions. They would empty all Europe on 
our shores. 


“ Sir,” said Mr. Dawson, “ there are principles 
deeper than those things which we see. Who are 
these gentlemen who are planning all these vari- 
ous modes of appropriating the public lands? 
Are they those who are friendly to a strict and 
economical administration of this Government ? 
Are they those who are favorable to a well-regu- 
lated tariff? Or are they those, Mr. President, 
who desire to create a large national debt, and 
and who seek, through the importations of the 
country, to raise a revenue to carry on the Gene- 
ral Government, and expend our public domain 
in national charities to foreigners? Sir, 1 have 
asked myself this question—Whese blood was 
spilt in obtaining these public lands? Whose 
money went in payment for the title to them? 
Who paid the fifteen millions of dollars for the 
acquisition of the Territories of Texas, New 
Mexico, and California? Who paid the soldiery ? 
Was it these foreigners who are invited to come 
to this land to take the proceeds of our blood and 
treasure? It is an appeal which has its foundation 
in the doctrine of election by popular vote. There is 
the truth of the principle upon which all this 
goes.” 

Mr. Dawson said he was struck by the fact 
that none of these propositions provided for the 
widow and orphan; they were all for voters. 

Mr. Seward corrected him by observing that 
when he came to report a bill, there would be no 
omission of the kind. 


| The bill of Mr. Douglas makes no such omis- 
sion. | 
Mr. Dawson continued : 


“There is another character of people in this 
country, that gentlemen seem to have a deep and 
abiding affection for, and transplant them from 
one section of this country to another. Sir, where 
are the free negroes of your country, [Laughter,] 
this trodden down and oppressed race? Is any 
provision made for them? And then the outra- 
geous mandate of the Creator of all, that you 
shall ‘gain your daily bread by the sweat of 
your brow”) Why isall this? There is some- 
thing at the bottom of it; there is some meaning 
in it; and I think the sagations and talented 
Senator from Michigan has stated the truth; and 
his proposition, founded upon manly and gene- 
rous motives and principles, although stigmatized 
in the beginning as demagoguism—I say it stands 
upon elevated ground, when compared with these 
other propositions. 

“Does it not strike conviction upon the mind 
of every man, that these frequent elections, these 
numerous aspirations for high elevation, are cal- 
culated to sap the foundation of our institu- 
tions? Where is the system that is pervading 
the country—where is the party that is carry- 
ing on any systematic course of legislation to con- 
duct this country on in its prosperity and its 
‘ultimate glory? There is none, sir; everything 
is confused ; all is disorder, and tending to dis- 
union. And yet we are ‘ bidding’ upon the par- 
tition of our country, merely for elevation to 
office; and forgetting to go down to the acts of 
injustice which have been perpetrated by one 
section on the other, and endeavoring to remove 
those things, and restore harmony and unanimity 
to the land. We forget all that; we disregard 
it; we trample upon it as we would “upon the 
spark until the flames break out upon us; and 
then you will not have the engines properly 


manned, to put out the conflagration which you ~ 


have kindled. 

“T have looked to these things, and I profess 
to be one of the moderate men. No man is more 
conservative in his views than I am—none more 
desirous for the perpetuation of the Union in its 
prosperity and glory than | am. But yet, sir, I 
look with sorrow—yes, sir, with deep melancholy, 
upon the present aspect of affairs. I see no broad 
patriotism, founded upon national grounds, which 
can unite us all; I see everything tending to sec- 
tional combinations, that will be productive of 
injury which I fear we cannot evade. 

“ Why is it all? Pecause the great minds of 
the country invade the institutions under which 
we organized our Government, and are seeking 
merely to float into office upon the current of ex- 
citement which grows out of the present state of 
affairs.” 

Mr. Douglas showed that there was no founda- 
tion for the remarks of Mr. Dawson, on the bill 
introduced by him, or on the resolutions of the 
Senators from Massachusetts and Texas. 

After some further remarks by Mr. Douglas 
and General Houston, Mr. Seward addressed the 
Senate bricfly— 

“T am here,” said he, “for public. measures, 
and not for private ends; and no imputation 
which can be made, by even a friend whom I es- 
teem and respect as highly as I do the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, shall ever put me before 
this body, or any other, upon a defence of myself 
against aspersions or complaints of this kind. 


As an illustration of what he meant by the 
remark, that the public lands should be held as a 
great fund for purposes of national improvement, 
he instanced the vast benefit that had resulted 
to New York from the four millions and a half of 
dollars, which had fallen to her share under the 
Land Distribution law of Mr.Clay. Mr. Seward 
closed his remarks, as follows : 


“Now, if my friend from Georgia supposes that 
this bill had its origin in a desire to propitiate or 
obtain the aid of aliens or foreigners, I will tell 
him, and the Senator from Illinois also, that they 
have greatly mistaken the nature and character 
of my sentiments and prineiples with reference 
to those classes of individuals. I am in favor, sir, 
of the equality of man—of all men—whether 
they be born in this or any other land, I am in fs- 
vor of receiving all classes with open hands, and 
treating them with equal respect—for [, consider 
them all ag members of one great family, whom it 
is our duty asco-members to assist in every poss!- 
ble manner; and, sir, when | have occasion to ask 
for the votes of Senators for a proposition in favor 
of foreigners or aliens, it will not be exclusively 
for a measure which is commended to our sympa- 
thetic consideration because of the suffering of 
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whom it proposes to aid in behalf of 
Hitwety fa monarchical Europe, but it will be for 
an amelioration of the laws of naturalization, so 
as to give a vote to any man of any country on 
his becoming permanently domiciled among us. 
There, sir, is where they will find me, and they 
will find that to that extent these sentiments of 
humanity, these expresssions of our sympathy for. 
our brethern from distant lands, are enjoined upon 
us as duties by the law of our Maker. It is my 
purpose, sir, to labor to bring about that equality 
in the land in which we live, and, so far as may be, 
in all other lands. : : 

“ Acting upon this broad eae, sir, I have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no distinction 
in my respect or affection towards men of this 
or any other land—of a higher or a lower class— 
of one race or another—of one color or another. 
J regard them all alike, as respects social distinc- 
tions—the institutions of Government, or the 
opinions of society, not affecting in my mind their 
individual personal merit. If the Senator from 
Georgia really feels the sympathy for free negroes 
which I am rejoiced to hear him proclaim, let him 
bring in his bill for their relief, and I pledge my- 
self that the first aye in its favor—if none be giv- 
en before my name is reached in the alphabet— 
will be mine. If his sympathies embrace a class 
which need them still more, let him bring in his 
bill for the emancipation and amelioration of the 
condition of the slave in any District or Terri- 
tory, or show me how I can vote for it in his own 
State effectively, and my vote shall be given for it 
with more gladness and joy than it has ever been 
given upon any occasion in my wholelife. Sir, 
neither here nor elsewhere do I admit that any 
rule of Government or form of society authorizes 
a distinction to be made in our treatment of men; 
for I hold to the sublime sentiment announced in 
our Declaration of Independence, ‘that all men 
‘were created equal;’ and I can tly say that my 
first vote to keep any man ina condition of degrada- 
tion has yet to be given, and that vote never will be 
given in this place. I have offered these remarks, 
Mr. President, because I thonghtit necessary to vin- 
dicate the proposition which I have made to the 
Senate from the assaults which it has met in its in- 
direct appearance before this body on this occa- 
sion ; and when that proposition is brought before 
the Senate in its proper form, and the Senate shall 
be ready to give it a due consideration, I shall 
take pleasure in stating the reasons that have in- 
duced me to bring it forward.” 

Mr. Walker of Wisconsin claimed that he 
had taken the first step in these movements in 
the Senate, and called attention to his bill, pro- 
viding for a cession of the public lands to the 
several States in which they lie. 

“The proposition which I have submitted to 
the Senate is to vest the public lands of the United 
States in the States respectively, upon the condi- 
tion, first, that the Legislatures of the States shall 
provide by law that the land shall be conveyed to 
actual settlers or occupants only in such quanti- 
ties as to the States shallseem proper, not exceed- 
ing 160 acres. And, secondly, that the land shall 
not be transfe or alienated by the individual 
to whom it a conveyed by the State, to any 
other person, who thereby might become the owner 
of more than is contemplated to be granted to 
any one individual. And, thirdly, that the land 
shall be forever exempt from forced sale or levy 
upon execution, or the decree of a court of equity. 
A further provision is, that when these stipula- 
tions shall be made by the States, the President 
of the United States, when officially notified of it, 
shall cause copies of all the maps, deeds, records, 
and papers, affecting those transfers, to be made 
out and transmitted to the marshal of the State 
in which the land lies, whose duty it shall be to 
deliver them to the Executive of the State, upon 
payment by the person to whom the grant is 
made, of the cost of such transcription and trans- 
mission to the Government. After this has been 
done, upon these limitations, the land shall vest 
in the person to whom it is granted, for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the act.” 

The resolution of General Houston was order- 
ed to be printed, and the Senate, after the trans- 
action of some unimportant business, adjourned. 


For the National Era. 


FREE SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


In the National Eva of January 10th, I noticed 
a comunication, signed “J. W.S.,” purporting to 
correct certain errors of yours in relation to the 
Democratic party in the State of New York, and 
which was allowed to go forth without a single cor- 
rection or remark from you. 

Now, sir, you very well know the position of 4 
both the old parties of this State; and we have 
ever been pleased to see with what fidelity you 
point out their follies and abuses, and this not ina 
spirit of sarcasm and ridicule, which is so peculiar 
to editors of political journals, but in a true and 
sincere manner, which must convince the under- 
standing of men. 

“J. W.S.” would upbraid the Whig party of 
this State because of their professions of sympa- 
thy towards the unfortunate and weak ; and truly 
the Whig party may boast but little, very little. 


pom ean SS ; 
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Mary Irvine has a poem on our first page, that 


will be read. pre ckiise 

“New Yors AND THE TERRITORIAL Question.” 
The article on our fourth page, under this head, 
should have been credited to the Albany Avlas. 


BILL RELATING TO FUGITIVES FROM 
ii SERVICE OR LABOR. 


Men resist oppression, or seek to escape from 
it, because they are men, endowed with a sense of 
personal, inalienable rights, an _inextinguish- 
able love of liberty, and the capacity to enjoy it. 
That the victim of slavery should flee from its 
horrors, is no new thing; and that the fugitive 
should find sympathy among those not interested 
in perpetuating his enslavement, can excite no 
gurprise among those who understand the in- 
stincts and laws of human nature. By the Mo- 
gaic code, this sympathy found a sanction for its 
manifestations in the law which protected the 
fugitive servant from being seized by his master, 
and secured to him the protection and hospitali- 
ties of the community in which he had taken 
refuge. The modern Law of Nations, regarding 
slavery as a municipal, a merely local institution, 
does not bind one State to surrender fugitive 
slaves from other States. At times, conventions 
or treaties of extradition have been made between 
neighboring Powers, in disregard of the dictates 
of humanity, in obedience to reasons of State 
policy. A friend has handed us the following 
translation of an article in a treaty of peace, 
entered into in the year 902, between Leon 
Alexandre V. Constantine, Greek Emperor at 
Constantinople, and Oleg, Regent of Igor, second 
king of Russia, on the occasion of the first inva- 
sion of the Greek Empire by the Russians, under 
Oleg: 

“Ifa Russian slave take flight, or even if he is 
carried away by any one under pretence of having 
been bought, his master shall have the right and 
power to pursue him, and hunt for and capture 
him, wherever he shall be fouud ; and any person 
who shall oppose the master in the execution of 
this right, shall be deemed guilty of violating this 
treaty, and be punished accordingly.” 

On occasion of a second invasion of the Greek 
Empire by the Russians, another treaty was 
formed, in 945, in which it was stipulated as fol- 
lows : 

“Tf any slave shall fly from Russia into Greece, 
or shall escape from the Russian merchants resid- 
ing at Constantinople, the Russian master shall 
have the right to pursue him, and to hunt for and 
capture him; and if he cannot be found, the master 
shall make oath that his slave has escaped, in which 
case, the Greeks shall pay the said master, accord- 
ing to former treaties, two pieces of cloth for every 
slave thus escaping into Greect; and if a Greek 
sluve escape into Russia, in the possession of stolen 
property, and cannot be found by his master, it 
shall be the duty of the Russians to deliver up 
said slave, together with the property which he 
shall have stolen, whereupon the master shall pay 
to the person so delivering up said slave two 
pieces of gold, by way of reward.” 

Of course, the execution of the duty thus 
imposed, and the manner of executing it, were 
left to the parties severally contracting. There 
was no common tribunal for the adjudication of 
such cases. 

It is remarkable, that after the lapse of 
nearly nine centuries, we find a barbarous 
stipulation between two barbarous nations repro- 
duced in the compact of union of the most 
civilized and humane republic of the nineteenth 
century. We are familiar with the provision 
referred to: 


“No person held to labor or service in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


The language of this clause of the Constitution, 
like the phraseology of the articles above quoted, 
is that of a stipulation. No power is conferred 
upon Congress by the language of the clause ex- 
pressly, and we have never been able to see how 
it could be fairly implied. It bears the aspect of 
a stipulation between the States, and it would 
seem as if it were left for the States severally to 
provide measures for carrying it into effect. 





Still it cannot be denied them the fact, that as re- 
specting the rights of our colored citizens they 
have ever been the first of the two parties, both 
to advocate and support those rights; and your 
correspondent must have been illy acquainted 
with the political history of his own State, to have 
made statements thus blindly ignorant. 

The $250 real estate qualification of 1821 is put 
down as an avowedly “Democratic measure.” 
True that party had something to do in imposing 
this test of citizenship, being as they were at this 
time “in the ascendency ;” but does not “J.W.S.” 
know that the Federal party of that time took 
larger and broader grounds on this subject than 
did the Democratic? For when Mr. Sanford, 
(a Democrat,) from the committee on suffrage, 
reported that every white male citizen of the age 
of twenty-one years, &c., should be allowed to vote 
for all the offices elected by the people, Mr. Peter 
A. Jay, (1 Federal,) before the subject of proper- 
ty qualification was agitated, moved to strike out 
the word “ white,” which would extend the same 
privileges equally to colored as to white citizens, 
and supported the motion by an able speech, wor- 
thy the subject and the man. Mr. Jay could not 
believe that the God who made all the nations of 
the earth of one blood, had created one race for 
degradation ; and justly adds, with the old maxim, 
“that the hour which makes a mana slave robs 
him of half his worth.”— Hammond's Political His- 
tory of New York. The motion was supported by 
the Federal members generally, and finally pre- 
vailed in committee of the whole by a vote of 63 
to 59. Does this look like “openly opposing” 
the rights of colored citizens ? 

But afterwards a select committee of 13, with a 
leading Democrat as chairman, (no other than 
Col. Young, who had all along opposed the motion 
of Mr. Jay,) to whom the proceedings on elective 
franchise was referred, reported & proviso which 
excluded all colored men from voting, who were 
not possessed of two hundred and fifty dollars in 
freehold, above all claims and liabilities. This 
proviso, unexpected as it was, greatly astonished 
the Federals, who had supposed the matter put to 
rest, and was ably contested by their leading men 
in the Convention, but it was supported by Col. 
Young, Gen. Root, and the Democratic side of the 
Convention, and at the last carried by a vote of 71 
to 33—making it truly a “ Democratic measure; ” 
and to them be the shame. 

Now, relative to the popular vote which decided 
the question of equal suffrage under our late 
“new Constitution,” we cannot doubt that leaving 
any such great measures to be decided in this 
manner is not a fair way of trying their merits, 
for had the people themselves, and not through 
their representatives, decided with reference to 
the Erie canal, the pride and boast of our internal 
improvements, it would have been cast aside as a 
scheme impracticable and ruinous. So with suf- 
frage, had our Delegates in Convention incorporat- 
ed this section with the rest, and the vote been 
for the Constitution as a whole, our colored citi- 
zens would not have been foreigners at home, and 
serfs ia a land of freedom. But it does appear 
expressly intended that this section for Equal 
Suffrage, separated as it was from the rest, should 
be defeated, and the Delegates not held responsi- 
ble for the result; but this was a “ Democratic 
measure,” that party having the ascendency. 

We know not who is responsible for the defeat 
of this noble measure, but we do hope that Whigs 
and Democrats will “claim” to be the friends of 
all unfortunate beings, until man shall no longer 
hold his fellow man a slave, and Oppression and 
Slavery be known-only as wrongs of the ae 


For the National Era. 


VOTE ON MR. ROOTS RESOLUTION. 


To sa Editor of the National Era: 

e of our W hereabouts, are a good 
deal puzzled to account for the ote on Mr. 
Root’s resolution touching the “Proviso.” When 
asked to account for i they are confounded. In 
all the trials for Speaker, the House was gener- 
ally well attended, but when the “ Proviso ” ques- 
tion is mooted by a good Free-Soiler like Mr. 
Root, we find thirty members absent. Mr. Freed- 
ley, the member from our county, is 
ps Ce I am very sorry for this, for 
him under the impression that ' 
duty on the question. 
the emg 


Such, if we recollect aright, was the decision of 
Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts, some years 
ago, and such was the opinion of many eminent 
jurists, until the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Prigg. That decision set aside, and 
denied the right of, all State legislation on the 
subject, asserted the exclusive power of Congress 
to provide means for executing the provision, but 
asserted, too, the right of the master to seize his 
sldve wherever he might be found, and bear him 
back to the State whence he had escaped, without 
process of law. 

The free States, finding their right to act on 
the subject denied by the highest tribunal of the 
country, discontinued all such action. Some of 
them, in view of the decision of the court, that 
Congress could impose no duty on State officers, 
in relation to the matter, passed laws forbidding 
their magistrates and ministerial officers to issue 
or serve process in the case of escaping slaves— 
laws clearly in harmony with said decision, 
and not in conflict with the rights of slave 
claimants. Some States, too, in consideration of 
the fact that, as the Court had asserted the right 
of slave claimants to seize their slaves wherever 
found, without legal process, the liberties of por- 
tions of their own free population might be put 
in peril by sinister or mistaken claims, passed 
laws securing to persons claimed as slaves the 
right to have the question legally determined 
whether they were not free. And no right- 
minded man will pretend that such laws were 
unconstitutional, or violative of the rights of 
slave claimants. 

That the barbarous Russ should be permitted 
in the dark ages to hunt and seize by violence, in 
the territory of a semi-barbarous Empire, any 
one of its inhabitants, whom he might choose to 
claim as his fugitive slave, does not surprise us. 
But the masses have emerged from degradation 
since the tenth century. Personal rights are now 
deemed sacred, and no guaranties against their 
violation are held to be too stringent. The 
State that would deny to any person within its 
limits the writ of habeas coryus, in order to test 
whether he was entitled to his freedom or not, 
would he wanting in the figat. duty of a sovorcign- 
ty—that of the just protection of those within its 
jurisdiction. 

No free State has passed any laws to discharge 
feom service or labor persons fugitive from other 
States where such service or labor may be due, 
but many-of the free States have severe enact- 
ments for the prevention and punishment of kid- 
napping. The man, then, who seizes in one of 
these States a person whom he claims as his fugi- 
tive slave, dees so at his peril. If the person 
seized be a fugitive from service or labor within 
the meaning of the Constitution, he is secure 
against punishment ; but should it turn out that 
he has seized a free person, the law visits him 
with its penalty. 

It may be said that this makes it perilous for the 
owners of fugitives to assert their just rights. Be 
it so: a State is derelict of duty which does not 
protect its inhabitants against danger to their 
liberties. Even a slaveholder must admit that it 
is more important to protect the liberty of the 
free, than to perpetuate the slavery of the bond- 
man. The laws of the free States deprive him of 
no rights, but are intended to guard every portion 
of their own people from wrong, and to put him on 
his guard in the exercise of what he or his agent 
may deem his rights. The truth is, the decision 
of the Supreme Court, so far as it affirmed his 
right to seize and bear off without legal process 
an alleged fugitive, is justly chargeable with the 
collisions that have since taken place in the re- 


-|eapture of fagitives from service, and also with 


the laws to remedy injury from illegal seizures, 
of which the slave States complain. The reclama- 
tion of slaves in States holding no slaves and 
hostile to slavery, is at best.so offensive to the 





opinions and feelings of their people, that slave- 





holders themselves must admit that it ought to 
be conducted with as few irritating concomitants 
as possible. When legal process is issued, when 
it is served by the officers of the law, when the 
pretensions of tle claimant are made under shel- 
ter of the authority of the United States, there is 
no danger of collision or violent interference, 
Awericans are distinguished for their respect for 
legal forms, and they will submit, in the hope that 
no unconstitutional aggression or claim will be 
tolerated. But it isa very different thing when 
a stranger, with a band of armed men, appears in 
a free State community, and proceeds, without 
authority of law, to seize by violence another 
stranger, under pretence that he is a slave. 
Knowing neither, and nothing of the relations 
of the two parties, the People see brute force put 
forth by one to deprive the other of his liberty. 
Would they not be less than men, did they 
not interpose to see justice done? State law is 
resorted to, fur the unknown claimant may be a kid- 
napper, the unknown claimsd, a free man. 
Nocommunity, however low in the scale of civ- 
ilizatiog, will endure the open display of violence 
against an apparently unoffending individual- 
Some of the Judges of the Supreme Court did 
foresee and predict precisely the consequences 
that have come to pass. We repeat, then, that 
for the collisions that have taken place in the 
reclamation of fugitives from justice, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and not the legisla- 
tion of the free States, is to be held responsible. 
Southern men, irritated by the consequences of 
the decision of this Court, without stopping to 
ascertain their true cause, have suffered them- 
selves to become inflamed against the North, in- 
dulge daily in their denunciations of the bad 
faith of Northern men, and insist upon additional 
legislation by Congress, to remedy their supposed 
wrongs, although some of them admit that to the 
States, rather than to the Federal Government, 
the work of providing means for executing the fu- 
gitive clause of the Constitution belongs. Of the 
justice of their denunciations and the reasonable- 
ness of their demands, we may have something to 
say in our next. , 


—————— 


‘WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


We believe there is not half so much danger of 
a dissolution of the Union, as there is of a compro- 
mise of the Territorial Question fatal to Liberty. 
The Non-Slaveholding people of the country have 
decided that the Free Territories acquired from 
Mexico shall remain free. They are just as unan- 
imous in this decision now as they have been at 
any time since the question was agitated. But, 
there is great danger that their resolve may be 
thwarted. 

The politicians, not daring to oppose directly 
their known will, are seeking, by ingenious con- 
trivances, to render it ineffectual. The two old 
parties are not trustworthy. Ifunkerism is re- 
gaining its ascendency in the Democratic party— 
Cass and Buchanan are laboring to bring it back 
to the Baltimore Platform, or rather, to renew its 
alliance with the Slave Power. Taylor and Clay 
are crushing vitality out of the Whig Party. All 
sorts of influences are hourly radiating from 
Washington all over the country, intended to sti- 
fle the free expression of sentiment in the North- 
ern States, by their leading men and Legislatures. 
The violent demonstrations of the Slavery-Ex- 
tensionists, viewed with real or affected alarm by 
certain Northern members of Congress, are used 
to arrest action at home. Letters have been sent 
from some of these gentlemen to managers in the 
New York Legislature, advising them that the 
Union is on the brink of a yawning gulf, and beg- 
ging them to be exceedingly prudent and moder- 
ate in their declaration of opinions, should the 
Legislature deem it best to make any at all. We 
know the false and deceptive action of the State 
Democratic Convention at Columbus, Ohio. It 
was concerted, doubtless, with wire-pullers here. 
We have scen the abominable shuffling in the 
Legislature at Albany. The resolutions of Mr, 
Geddes, a Taylor member, were such as Mr. 
Duer might have sustained : they evaded the real 
issue before the country. Vitality was at last in- 
fused into them by the action of the Democratic 
members. In the Assembly, Hunker Democrats 
and Compromising Whigs have since been emu- 
lating each other in efforts to back New York out 
of the position she has hitherto occupied. Im- 
becile resolutions were reported by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Select Committee to which 
the Territorial, Question had been referred; the 
Whig minority reported manfully in favor of the 
Senate resolutions. Then followed equivocating, 
time-serving resolutions from Messrs. Monroe, 
Waters, and Dox, Whig members, intended to 
propitiate Messrs. Toombs and Stephens, and to 
mould the Party according to the pattern in Gen- 
eral Taylor’s recent message. And, up to this 
hour, the miserable politicians on both sides 
have been shuffling the question, without coming 
to any result. Was it for this they were sent to 
Albany ? 

Some of the Democrats seem to be befooled 
with the idea of harmony. They want such an 
expression of opinion as shall unite their Party, 
apparently indifferent to the effect it may have 
on the decision of the great Question here. What 
would their unity be worth, without Principle to 
to give it life and power? 

Some seem to imagine that resolutions of Legis- 
latures produce no effect at Washington. Never 
was there a greater mistake. Let Michigan re- 
scind her resolutions of instruction, and New 
York pass any of the doughface sets of resolu- 
tions proposed, and the mischief done here would 
be incalculable. The Slavery-Extensionists would 
shout victory, and the hands of Northern mem- 
bers drop in despair. 

Let the People awake! The Constituency, by 
letters, through the press, by public meetings, may 
yet save the cause of Freedom from the treachery 
or imbecility of men who, knowing their will, yet 
presume to disregard it. 

There is danger, We repeat. General Taylor 
advises Congress to abstain from all agitating dis- 
cussion—to postpone action in relation to New 
Mexico and Deseret till they shall apply for ad- 
mission as States—to let the People of the Terri- 
tories settle the Question of Slavery for them 
selves, on organizing a Government—to adopt, in 
a word, the policy of a ‘‘ masterly inactivity”— 
and the Whig Press throughout the country, with 
rare exceptions, says, Amen ! 

Henry Clay comes forward with a Compromise, 
as he calls it. He concedes to the North certain 
sentiments—he claims for the slave States all that 
slaveholders have demanded. He would admit 
California with “ suitable boundaries.” So would 
Mr. Foote, meaning by “suitable boundaries,” 
36° 30’ on the south and 429 on the North. He 
would have Territorial Governments set up in 
New Mexico and Deseret, without the Proviso. 
This is all that Slavery-Extensionists have ever 
claimed. He would have slavery in the District 
perpetual, should the people of Maryland so will, 
no matter how much we, the people of the Dis- 
trict, might will otherwise. He insists upon more 
stringent legislation in regard to fugitives from 
service or labor, although already they are denied 
the benefits of a jury trial and habeas corpus. 
And the poor boon he would yield the free States, 
is, the prohibition of the importation of slaves 
into the District! This he calls Compromise! And 
this thing meets the warm approbation of the 
Philadelphia Daily News, a thorough Whig paper, 
hitherto loud in its denunciations of Slavery-Ex- 
tension! Hear it: 

“We are not prepared to say that the resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Clay will be approved by 
the Senate, but we have no hesitancy in declaring 
-our conviction, that of all the propositions yet 
submitted, they are not only the best calculated 
to effect the object desired, but the most likely to 
meet the approval of the great mass of the people 
of all sections of the Union. ‘ 

“The adoption of these resolutions would be a 
triumph only of the spirit which produced the 
Cc tution, and which has sustained, and will 
forever sustain, the Union of the States. In this 
movement Henry Clay has added to the fame that 
belongs to his and established his preémi- 
nent claim to that ey ng ype ey _ 

was people 
States to be hie the Great Pacificator.’ ” 


And even the editor of the New York Tribune, 
while declining the so-called plan of Compromise, 
thinks that, were it sustained by the Southern 
members generally, it would be entitled to grave 
consideration! Grave consideration, indeed ! 
Why, it yields more than General Cass ever pro- 
posed to yield. He, while insisting, as Mr. Clay 
does, that the Territories should be organized 
without the Proviso, never had anything to say 
about perpetuating Slavery in the District, in 
opposition to the will of the People here, at the 
pleasure of the People of Maryland, or about 
more effectual legislation on the subject of fugitive 
slaves ! 

What virtue, what sense, what consistency, 
what independence, in the politician who is forever 
changing his position on important questions— 
embracing to-day what yesterday he loathed—glo- 
rifying as the loftiest patriotism now, that which 
an hour before he was branding as Treason—eu- 
logizing one man for opinions, while damning 
another for entertaining the same! 

The People must eschew Partyism—repudiate 
slippery politicians—and let their representatives, 
both in the State Legislatures and in Congress, 
promptly understand that they cannot play false 
on this question of Human Rights, without suf- 
fering political death: otherwise this Congress 
will witness a compromise of the rights and inter- 
ests of the non-slaveholders of the country, and of 
the Cause of Liberty, unparalleled in its infamy. 


CHANGE OF OPINION. 


The Nicholson Letter, in which it was decided 
that Congress ought not to legislate upon the in- 
ternal concerns of a Territory, and in which it 
was claimed that the People thereof have a right 
to regulate their own domesti¢ institutions, was 
deemed’so orthodox by the slaveholding Demo- 
crats, that its author was selected as their standard 
bearer in the Presidential contest. By him and 
his doctrine they were willing to stand or fall. 

In the exercise of the rights asserted in their 
behalf, by the Democracy of the North and South, 
the People of California have formed a State 
Constitution and prohibited Slavery. Ofcourse, 
all the supporters of General Cass will give the 
new State a cordial welcome tothe Union! How 
their patriotic hearts must rejoice that the good 
people thereof have spared Congress the trouble 
of settling for them a very disagreeable and exci- 
ting subject! 

Alas! there is anything but rejoicing. Male- 
dictions in any quantity, but no benedictions! 
All slaveholding Democracy are becoming con- 
scious of a change of opinion—Mr. Butler in the 
Senate, Mr. Seddon in the House, repudiate the 
illustrious author of the Nicholson Letter. They 
deride the idea of the People ofa Territory having 
a right to legislate for themselves—Congress alone 
has the power. Any other doctrine is an astound- 
ing absurdity! Well—what do they want now? 
Merely that Congress, by its sovereign power, 
should interfere, set aside the Constitution of 
California, abrogate her prohibition of Slavery, 
and force upon her a Territorial Government, 
which shall open her country to the inroads of 
the evil! ‘Chat is all—they only want interven- 
tion by the Federal Government in favor of 
Slavery ! 


LAND REFORM IN THE SENATE. 


On the first page of the Era we give a pretty 
full report of the irregular debate on Land Re- 
form, which took place in the Senate last week. 

Several propositions had been introduced, em- 
bracing the principle of Freedom of the Public 
Lands to actual settlers, among them, a resolution 
by Daniel Webster. His proposition does not 


but it has been introduced separately, we presume, 
so that its author may deliver his views at large 
on the subject, without being bound by the de- 
tails of any particular measure. 

Hitherto, the conservatism of the Northern 
and Southern Atlantic States has stood in the 
way of the proposed: reform; but when such a 
man as Mr. Webster gives way, the advocates of 
the Freedom of the Public Lands may well con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of their ef- 
forts. With Webster and Seward, representing 
the Northern States, Douglas, Walker, and Cass, 
the Western and Northwestern, Foote and Hous- 
ton the Southwestern, the great object aimed at 
must soon be accomplished. 

As to the comparative merits of the several 
schemes proposed, we may have something to say 
hereafter. 

In ancient Rome, the reforms proposed by the 
Gracchi were resisted by the large slaveholders 
and land-owners, because their tendency was to 
limit the field of slave labor by rescuing the 
public domain from their grasping avarice, and 
to build up a powerful class of small land-owners 
and working men, whose interests and votes 
might control the Republic. Similar reasons will 
provoke like hostility to Land Reform in this 
country. The debate to which we have referred, 
shows from what quarter opposition to the Free- 
dom of the Public Lands may be expected. Mr. 
Dawson of Georgia was full of apprehension at 
these new-fangled schemes. He saw little hope 
for the Republic. There was no party that had 
the power or @isposition to save it from its mani- 
fold perils. Public men were bidding for office, 
by these projects of spoliation, and he seemed to 
think that the root of all the mischief was popu- 
lar suffrage. This is a favorite theory with the 
Slaveholding Caste. They dislike popular insti- 
tutions. Mr. Butler of South Carolina said, the 
other day, that the ballot-box was Pandora’s box. 
We suppose he gives voice to the settled convic- 
tions of the Slaveholding Caste in his own State, 
for we are all aware that by various constitu- 
tional contrivances in that State, popular power 
is greatly restricted, and all but slaveholders are 
rendered virtually ineligible to a seat in the 
Legislature or to the office of Governor. 

The large slave-owners naturally regard Land 
Reform and the Anti-Slavery cause as affiliated en- 
terprises. Without referring now to the doctrines 
of Homestead Exemption and Land Limitation, 
a few remarks upon the tendencies of securing 
the Freedom of the Public Lands, will show that 
they have grounds for their opinion. Slave labor 
requires extensive tracts of land for its profitable 
employment ; and soon exhausting the soil in one 
section, constantly demands new and illimitable 
fields in other seetions. The occupation of the 
public lands by small cultivators, restricting its 
range, would tend to diminish its profits, and 
finally make it worthless. Hence it is to the in- 
terest of this large class of slaveholders, so far 
as that is involved in the system of Slavery, that 
the public domain be secured against extensive 
occupation by small farmers. 

Again: for political reasons they are opposed 
to this disposition of the Public Lands. Let every 
actual settler be entitled to 160 acres of these 
lands, without cost, on the simple condition of 
permanent settlement and cultivation, and several 
results would follow, unfavorable to the ascend- 
ency of the Slave Power. The tide of foreign 
immigration, already regarded by it with a jeal- 
ous eye, would be greatly quickened. The emi- 
grants, as they arrive, would continue to seck 
homes beyond the reach of the influence of Sla- 
very. The crowds of landless men, now cheap- 
ening labor and increasing the public burdens in 
our Eastern States, would emigrate to the West, 
and become converted into an industrious yeo- 
manry. The growth of the political power of the 
free States of the West would be stimulated, and 
new States would be rapidly formed in the same 
quarter. Meantime, the poor white population, 
on which the slaveholders rely in certain contin- 
gencies, would be attracted from the older slave 
States, thus reducing their political weight, and 
be distributed, some in the free States and Terri- 
tories, adding to their power, and some on the 
public domain lying in the slave region of the 
Southwest, giving rise, in process of time, to a 
yeomanry of small landholders, whose interests 
would inevitabiy conflict with those of slave la- 
bor. 





We merely glance at these things, suggesting, 


conflict with the bill proposed by Mr. Douglas, |- 





rather than portraying, the consequences that 
would follow the establishment of the policy now 
so favorably entertained in the Senate of the 
United States. In view of these considerations, 
we predict that Land Reform will encounter from 
the representatives of the class of large slave- 
owners in Congress, an oppositson only less than 
that now arrayed against the Anti-Slavery cause. 
Time will show that Slavery stands in the way 
of every Reform in this country of national im- 
port and consequence. 


————- 


MR. CLAY'S RESOLUTIONS AND PLAN OF COW- 
PROMISE. 


We have been at pains to present such a report 
of the debate in the Senate, on the 29th of Jan- 
uary, on Mr. Clay’s plan of compromise, as the 
reader may find time to examine. His resolu- 
tions, in brief, propose to admit California as a 
State, with reduced boundaries; to institute Ter- 
ritorial Governments for New Mexico and Dese- 
ret, without the Wilmot Proviso; to buy out the 
claim of Texas to a large portion of New Mexzi- 
co ; tomake the abolition of slavery in this District 
dependent upon the consent of the peopleof Mary- 
land and of the District, and upon just compensa- 
ion; and to prohibit the importation of slaves into 
the District for sale or residence ; to provide more 
stringent laws for the recapture of fugitives, and to 
deny to Congress the power to regulate or abol- 
ish the inter-State slave trade. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Clay is actuated by 
patriotic motives in submitting these resolutions, 
but it will puzzle our readers to find out where 
the compromise is, said to be proposed in them. 
They demand of the free States to exclude a large 
portion of the State of California from the bene- 
fits of its anti-slavery Constitution, to continue 
their sanction to slav- ry in the District of Colum- 
bia, to give increased facilities for the recapture 
of fugitives from service or labor; when the Con- 
stitution does not bind them to take any part in 
their recapture, and to abandon the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, in other words, the Jeffersonian policy of the 
Ordinance of 1787! And what is the considera- 
tion which they are to receive for these extraor- 
dinary concessions? We should like to see it 
pointed out. ; 

The subject is one that admits of no compro- 
mise. What rights has Slavery in the territories 
acquired from Mexico? It did not exist there 
when we acquired them—it was prohibited by 
law—it has not since been reéstablished. The 
Territories are free in law and in fact. What is 
there to compromise? What can Slavery give in 
return for an abandonment of the Territories to 
its accursed pretensions? Blight, and mildew, 
and blasting, and eternal discord. The question 
is not between North and South—for the citizens 
of all sections have an unquestioned, an unques- 
tionable right to settle in the Territories, to enjoy 
equally their richest benefits. It is a queetion 
between Liberty and Slavery—between institu- 
tations which make the laboring man, property, 
and institutions which seek to make him a prop- 
erty-holder—between a system which seeks and 
promotes the interests of all men in all sections, 
and a system which tasks and degrades a large 
class, for the exclusive benefit of a small class, 
to the detriment of all other classes. This sys- 
tem which has no rights, save those created and 
guarantied by special law, Mr. Clay proposes to 
tolerate in Territories ‘now free by law and in 
fact from its presence. And this is called compro- 
mise! 

The resolutions, so far as they relate to the 
Territories, propose practical Non-Intervention— 
the Non-Intervention, not of General Taylor, but 
of General Cass. For this gentleman, as inter- 
preted by the Washington Union, while finding no 
express grant of power in the Constitution, infers 
the power of Congress to give government to the 
Territories from a moral necessity, which also must 
be the measure of the power—and that, as there 
is no such necessity for legislation on the subject 
of Slavery, Congress has no power over the sub- 
ject, and ought not to pass the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Clay reaches precisely the same conclu- 
sion, though by a different process. Both unite 
in this: that Congress ought to establish Terri 
torial Governments, but impose no restriction as to 
slavery. Precisely this issue was passed upon by 
the People of the United States at the late Presi- 
dential election. General Cass stood forth the 
distinct representative of the principle of Non- 
Intervention, as embodied in Mr. Clay’s resolu- 
tions, against a candidate non-committal on the 
subject, and on that issue he was defeated, the 
great majority even of his supporters in the free 
States, while voting for the man, protesting 
against the principle he represented ! 

And now, a distinguished Whig Senator intro- 
duces, as a platform of compromise in the Senate 
of the United States, the very doctrine and policy 
which were so signally condemned by the great 
majority of the voters of the country a little more 
than one year ago! 

The sentiments of Mr. Clay, generally, were 
better than his resolutions. They divided him, 
evidently, from the extreme Southern men. It 
will be observed that his plan was promptly dis- 
avowed by them in emphaticterms. There is no 
limit to their demands. They insist upon reject- 
ing California, because her people have decided 
against slavery. They demand that the Territo- 
ries sball be thrown open to slavery. They as- 
sert that slavery is not excluded now by law from 
their boundaries. They affirm that Congress 
cannot touch the subject of slavery in the Dis- 
trict. They insist that no free Sta‘e be admitted 
into the Union, without being coupled with a 
slave State. They would convert the free States 
into hunting grounds for the kidnapper, and use 
the whole corps of postmasters and custom-house 
collectors as catchpoles for the slaveholder. 

Practically, the resolutions of Mr. Clay yielded 
all that they demanded; but they denounced 
them, because the concessions were placed upon 
reasons which they feared would not furnish 
grounds in future for more extensive demands. 

There is but one way of dealing with this sub- 
ject. Concede not one inch of the free Territories 
of the United States to Slavery: if there be any 
act of the Federal Government authorizing it 
anywhere, repeal that act. Non-Intervention, in 
its true constitutional sense, is the policy by 
which these audacious demands should be met. 
And as for consequences, we are willing to abide 
them. 


HOW TO SAVE THE UNION. 


Tie Washington Union is profoundly anxious 
about the Union of the States, and sees but one 
way to arrest dissvlution—that is, the formal 
declaration by General Taylor that, should the 
Wilmot Proviso pass Congress, he will veto it! 
This is no joke of ours. It is a sober verity. 
From day to day the Union calls upon the Presi- 
dent to come out, and pledge his veto in advance 
on any such measure. He is informed that it is 
owing to his non-committal attitude that the 
South is so much alarmed—that an earthquake is 
already beginning to shake the glorious fabric of 
the Union—that there are signs of fearful portent 
in the heavens, while men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear. It is for him to utter the magical phrase— 
“Twill veto u«”—and these horrid portents will 
disappear before the brightening sun of peace. 
Then the South would be assuaged—Mr. Cling 
man would no more calculate the value of the 
Union—Mr. Toombs would’ cease to thunder— 
Mr. Foote would grow calm—Mr. Davis would 
sheath his sword—and the Nashville Convention, 
instead of taking measures for the destruction of 
the Union, would pass a vote of thanks to the 
Hero of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 

Under other circumstances, we know not how 
the old soldier could withstand these burning 
appeals: but, the truth is, he has hit upon another 
device for saving the Union, a device held in high 
favor by the Washington Union, when it issued 
its prospectus a few months since, laying down 
the doctrine of Non-Intervention as the Demo- 
cratic platform. If this platform is strong enough 
to bear the great National Democratic Party, 
why, asks the General, should it not afford a 
firm basis for the Union, of which that Party is 








said to be the great pillar? He thinks that the 


Whig Party is the real bond of the Union, and 
deems it all-important to maintaia its unity. 
Break that up, and what would become of us? 
But, he has a shrewd suspicion that, to announce 
his pledge in advance to veto the Wilmot Proviso, 
might produce this very catastrophe. Indeed he 
knows that it would shiver into fragments the 
great Whig Party. 

Non-Intervention, however, may be gradually 
forced upon it, without any serious disruption— 
and in this way he will save the Union, the Party, 
and himself! 

On the whole, we advise the Union to forbear 
further talk about vetoes in advance—it is breath 
wasted. General Taylor, to borrow a classical 
phrase from the elegant Mr. Clingman, “ won't 
go it.” 


THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 AND THE DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE, VOTED DOWN IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


On the 3ist December, at the earliest possible 
moment after the organization of the House, Mr. 
Root of Ohio introduced the foliowing resolution, 
on which he demanded the previous question : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Territories 
be instructed to report to the House, with as little 
delay as possible, a bill or bills, providing a Ter- 
ritorial Government or Governments for all that 
part of the territory ceded to the United States 
by Mexico, by the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 
lying eastward of the Sierra Nevada mountains, 
and prohibiting slavery therein.” 

Mr. Stephens of Georgia moved that the reso- 
lution be laid upon the table. Had this prevailed, 
it would have been equivalent to voting it down. 
It failed, by a majority against it of twenty-six— 
eight Democrats and three Whigs, however, from 
the free States voting with the slavery extension- 
ists to lay it upon the table. 

Before the question was taken on the demand 
for the previous question, the House adjourned. 

Last Monday, February 5th, the Speaker an- 
nounced that the States would now be called upon 
for resolutions, and the first business in order was 
the resolution offered by Mr. Root, on which he 
had demanded the previous question. 

Mr. Root modified his resolution so as to speci- 
fy the territory eastward of California, instead of 
the Sierra Nevada, and renewed his demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Haralson moved to lay it upon the table, 
and on this motion Mr. Root called for the yeas 
and nays. The great majority of the [louse was 
indisposed to allow them, willing to escape the 
responsibility of an open vote. 

“ Do not give them the yeas and nays,” said a 
Whig member from New York; Mr. Underhill, 
if we mistake not. Tellers were demanded on 
the yeas and nays, and in this way barely enough 
were secured, and the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The public will be surprised at the result. 
We, who are on the spot, however mortified, were 
not surprised. The vote stood, yeas 105, nays 79. 
So, by a majority of twenty-six, the House laid 
upon the table a resolution which five weeks be- 
fore it had refused to lay upon the table by a 
majority of twenty-five. 

Such a vote must be closely scrutinized. 

It will be observed that the vote was small— 
only 184 out of 231 members casting their votes, 
A few of the absentees, among them Julian and 
Wilmot, Free-Soilers, entered the Hall just too 
late to have their names recorded. Mr. Tuck, Mr. 
Crowell, and Mr. Wentworth, were absent from 
the city. Mr. Winthrop was in his seat a few 
minutes before his name was reached in the call- 
ing of the roll, but was absent when his name was 
called. 

With this exception, we give the names of the 
absentees,.or those who did not vote. 
Andrews, New York, 
Bennett, New York, 
Bokee, New York, 
Burrows, New York, 
Duer, New York, 
Reynolds, New York, 
Rose, New York, 
Schoolcraft, New York, 

Casey, Pennsylvania, 

Chandler, Pennsylvania, 

Hampton, Pennsylvania, 

Levin, Pennsylvania, 

Nes, Pennsylvania, 

Reed, Pennsylvania, 

Grinnell, Massachusetts, 

Winthrop, Massachusetts, 

Crowell, Ohio, 

Meacham, Vermont, 

Newell, New Jersey, 

Doty, Wisconsin, 

Hoagland, Ohio, 

Thompson, Pennsylvania 

Wood, Ohio, 

Wentworth, Illinois, 

Julian, Indiana Free Soil 

Wilmot, Pennsylvania, Free Soil 

Tuck, New Hampshire, Free Soil 

Had Ashmun, Crowell, Meacham, Doty, New- 
ell, Wood, Wentworth, Julian, Wilmot, and 
Tuck, been present, they would have voted against 
laying upon the table. As to the rest of the ab- 
sentees, we cannot speak. That so many Whigs, 
nineteen in all, and especially that so many from 
the State of New York, should be absent when 
they must have known that the resolution of Mr 
Root would come up, is a fact very significant, 
when taken in connection with the other fact that 
a large number of Whigs, especially from New, 
York, voted to lay the resolution on the table. 

While twenty-eight Northern members were 
absent, there were only fifteen absent members 
from the South. 

The following Northern men voted to lay the 
resolution on the table—in other words, against 
ihe institution of Territorial Goyernments with 
the Wilmot Proviso incerporated in them: 

Albertson, Indiana, 

Bissell, Iinois, 

Briggs, New York, 

Brooks, New York, 

W. J. Brown, Indiana, 

Chester Butler, Pennsylvania, 

Clarke, New York, 

Dimmnick, Pennsylvania, 

Dixon, Rhode Island, 

Dunham, Indiana, 

Fuller, Maine, 

Gilmore, Pennsylvania, 

Gorman, Indiana, 

Harris, Illinois, 

James G. King, New Jersey, 

John A. King, New York, 

Leffler, lowa, 

Mann, Pennsylvania, 

McClernand, Nlinois, 

McKissock, New York, 

McLanahan, Pennsylvania, 

Miller, Ohio, 

Nelson, New York, 

Pheenix, New York, 

Pitman, Pennsylvania, 

Richardson, MHlinois, 

Robbins, Pennsylvania, 

Ross, Pennsylvania, 

Taylor, Ohio, 

Underhill, New York, 

Vinton, _ Ohio, Whig, 

Young, Illinois, Democrat. 

Classified according to States, they are as fol- 
lows: 


Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 


Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Whig, 
Whig, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Democrat, 
Whig, 
Whig, 


Democrats. Whigs. 
Indiana - 
Illinois : 

New York - 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Maine - 
New Jersey - 
Iowa . ‘ 
Ohio - - - 
Summing up the results, so far as the free 

States are concerned, we find the following : 

Dem, Whigs. F, Soil, 
18 14 0 
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Voted to lay on the table - 
Voted against laying on the 

table —- . a 
Absentees - : - 5 


45 6 
19 3 
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~ VOL. IV. 


The vote we have analyzed will astonish th, 
Whole country. It has humbled the free States 
it has emboldened the Slavery Extensionists, it 
has inflicted a deadly blow on the cause of Free. 
dom. The members from the free States who 
betrayed their constituents on this occasion were 
with few exceptions solemnly pledged to maintain 
the Wilmot Proviso. They could not have been 
elected but for their professed hostility to the 
extension of slavery, and their professed devo- 
tion to the policy of the Ordinance of 1787. Once 
in their seats, they disregard their pledges, and 
turn their backs on their constituents, Of the 
eighteen Democrats who voted against the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, nine are from Indiana and Illinois 
and may be presumed to reflect the opinion - 
Gen. Cass; and six are from Pennsylvania, Voting 
doubtless in accordance with the wishes of Mr. 
Buchanan, who has been spending some time 
here, and who is full of apprehension for the sta. 
bility of the Union. These two gentlemen are 
Presidential candidates in expectancy—they look, 
as ever, to the South, for support, abhor the Pro. 
viso, and would have their supporters sympathize 
with them. Of the fourteen Whigs who voted 
against the Ordinance, eight arefrom New York— 
and of the nineteen absentees, eight are New York 
Whigs—in all, sixteen Whigs from that State, 
who doubtless have felt themselves encouraged 
by the truckling course of Messrs. Waters, Mon- 
roe, and Dox, in the New York Assembly, to re- 
verse their position. 

Of the potent cause of this change of position 
of the Whig Party in Congress, there can be no 
doubt. Their constituents sent them here as 
Wilmot Proviso men. They boasted that they 
were the true Liberty Party—that in their hands 
alone the interests of the Cause of Free Soil 
would be secure. They hold their seats in virtue of 
such pledges, but nearly two-fifths of them, at the 
word of command from General Taylor, wheel 
about, and go dead against the policy to carry out 
which they were elected. We say two-fift hs, for 
while fourteen voted to lay upon the table the 
resolution, of the nineteen absent, nearly all, we 
have reason to believe, approved of this policy. 
And what is this policy? To suppress all agita- 
tion of Anti-Slavery questions in Congress, and 
to postpone the subject of organizing Govern- 
ments for New Mexico and Deseret, so that they 
may form State Governments, decide the ques- 
tion of Slavery as they please, and then enter 
the Union, whether they come as free or slave 
States. That is the policy of the President's 
Message—that is the policy of his organ in this 
city—that is the policy sanctioned by the Whig 
press of the country, with few exceptions —that 
is the policy of the leading Whig Members of 
Congress—and the first fruit of that policy was 
the vote of last Monday, by which, for the first 
time since the Wilmot Proviso was introduced 
into the House, it was voted down! 

Now recollect, the Committee on the Territo- 
ries is organized so that a majority of its mem- 
bers are hostile to the Wilmot Proviso. The 
delegates from Deseret and New Mexico are here. 
with the Territorial Constitutions of their re- 
spective Territories, and applications to be ad- 
mitted on the floor of the House as Territorial 
delegates. These Constitutions contain no re- 
striction as to Slavery, and will go toa Committee 
opposed to the incorporation of any such restric- 
tion. The Committee will of course report them 
without the Proviso, as the House has refused to 
instruct it otherwise. Such instruction the reso- 
lution of Mr. Root proposed; thus expressing 
the will of nineteen-twentieths of the People 
the free States of all parties—a will hitherto de 
clared by the Legislatures of all those States 
excepting Iowa. But the Taylor Whigs and 
Cass and Buchanan Democrats joined hands with 
the Slavery-Extensionists, and put their veto upon 
uw! 

What egregious folly, what a base betrayal of 
the interests of Freedom! Had the Northern 
members stood by their oft-declared determina- 
tion, they would have passed Root’s resolution— 
they would have put through all their stages the 
bills reported under such instruction. True, 
the bills would have been killed in the Senate, 
but New Mexico and Deseret would have been 
no worse off than if General Taylor’s policy had 
been followed from the beginning—while Free- 
dom would have been saved. The moral power 
of the voting in the House would have enabled 
the friends of Freedom to bring in California 
without reduced boundaries, and would have ad- 
monished New Mexico and Deseret, that when 
they came as States, they must present them- 
selves with Anti-Slavery Constitutions. 

To the Free Soil agitation throughout the 
country, and to the Anti-slavery{voting in the 
House, the Southern members ascribe the forma- 
tion of an anti-slavery Constitution in California. 

Now, how stands the case? An anti-Wilmot 
Proviso majority is revealed in the House, and the 
Northern members, by their disgraceful abandon- 
ment of the Wilmot Proviso ground, have strength- 
ened the power of the Slavery Extensionists, en- 
dangered the boundaries of California, and virtu- 
ally said to the People of New Mexico and Dese- 
ret, do as you please, tolerate or exclude Slavery 
you shall be alike welcome. 

We know not which has cursed the free States 
more—the imbecility or treachery of their poli- 
ticians. Unless they soon awake, and speak 
such a langu:ge.to their public servants as they 
cannot misunderstand, their honor and rights will 
forever be betrayed. 

To expose more clearly the corrupt policy of 
the Northern men to whom we have alluded, Mr 
Giddings offered the following resolutions, contain 
ing, as will be seen, merely an affirmation that 
the rights asserted, by our Declaration of Inde 
pendence to be inalienable, ought to be secured in 

constituting Governments for the Territories. 
This was a proposition, containing a simple dec- 
laration of a great Truth, in such a form that it 
could not possibly embarrass any party interests 

Here are the resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That we hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights to life and liberty; and that Governments 
are constituted among men to secure these rights. 

“ Resolved. That in constituting Governments 
in any Territory of the United States, it is the 
duty of Congress to secure the People thereof, of 
whatsoever complexion, in the enjoyment of the 
rights aforesaid.” 

After the developments we have made, the Peo- 
ple need not be surprised to learn that this reso- 
lution was laid upon the table— voted down, in 
other words—by a vote of 104 to 89. 

For the special benefit of the constituents of 
Grauam_N. Fircu of Indiana, who was elected 
only by the most solemn pledges of thorough an- 
ti-slavery action, we may state, that he voted with 
the Slavery Extensionists to lay the Principles 
of the Declaration of Independence upon the 
table. 

Enough. If the People choose to send such 
men to Congress, let them take the consequences. 

pebee Fee e ee 


For the National Era. 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE BLACKSMITH. 


Mr. Eprror: Having seen it announced in your 
paper that Mr. Van Wagner, the “ Poughkeepsie 
Blacksmith,” would lecture upon the subject of 
temperance, at Temperance Hall, on E street. on 
Thursday and Monday evenings last past, | felt 
it my interest, and made it my great pleasure, to 
be present at ooe of the meetings ; and, knowing 
Mr. Van Wagner personally, his character and 
talents will command my respect and attention 
wherever he may be; he is a self-made man, and 
there are few of our public speakers who are en- 


.gagedin the great moral reform which he espouses 


that pandie the subject more forcibly. 
I hotice this matter from the fact, that | “ Yr" 
reporters for your city papers—whose du y . 
least, it should be to give an impartial accoun 4 
all that is passing to interest your citizens an 
the strangers among you—in making up their > 
counts of the doings at your theatres, concer'™®, 
&c., have entirely overlooked these meetings. 
these public amusements do more good in the — 
munity, I question very much if they have = ned 
as much interest in the publicmind as this lect" 
has upon temperance here. Why, sir, ther — 
at least seven hmndred people at their last Woe- 
ing ; and, as every one should hear Mr. Van 2 
ner upon this subject, I report this. . 


see Aint, eae 
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THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT. 


He desired the Californians to form a State 

Constitution, and apply for admission as & Brake. 
He is in favor of granting their application, 
though they have incorporated in their Constitu- 
tion a clause prohibiting slavery. He does not 
hold that they constitute a State till recognised 
as such by act of Congress. He insists that, on 
organizing a plan of State Government, the Peo- 
ple of a Territory may rightfully settle the Ques- 
tion of Slavery, allowing or prohibiting the sys- 
tem—that, in relation to our present Territories, 
this is their true policy—that it is wise for Con- 
gress to recognise such settlement as valid, and 
acknowledge the plan of State Government con- 
stituted, if not repugnant to republican princi- 
ples. As tothe power of Congress over the sub- 
ject of Slavery in the Territories, he neither af- 
firms nor denies. He wishes California admit- 
ted as a State on her application, and desires ac- 
tion in relation to New Mexico and Deseret to be 
suspended till they are ready to make upplication 
for admission as States. In this way, he thinks, 
the dangerous Question of Slavery may be peace- 
fully disposed of, the Question of Boundary be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico brought to the 
Supreme Court for jadicial inquiry and decision. 
In this way, General Taylor will be spared the 
necessity of ever divulging his opinions on the 
coustitutionality or expediency of the Wilmot 
Proviso, spared the alternative of sanctioning 
or vetoing the measure, thereby alienating 
from his Administration the Southern or North- 
ern section of the Whig Party. The position of 
General Taylor is that of Non-Intervention. It 
was by this policy that General Cass attempted 
to harmonize conflicting views and interests in 
the Democratic Party, and rise to the Presiden- 
tial Chair. By this same policy, under circum- 
stances somewhat different, General Taylor seeks 
to reconcile conflicting views and interests in his 
Party. The main difference between him and 
General Cass is, that the latter has volunteered 
an opinion with divers arguments against the 
power of Congress to legislate for Territories, 
while the former, without offering an opinion on 
this point, rests the policy of Non-Intervention 
solely on grounds of expediency. The President 
is in a fair way to run off with all the anticipoted 
fruits of the Policy, while the President that-mas- 
to-he is left to delectate himself and edify his 
countrymen with the Theory. General Taylor, 
to reconcile the North to the policy of Non-In- 
tervention, may point to his views of expediency 
as set forth in his messag<; and to satisfy the 
sticklers for the “resolutions of ’S8,” he can refer 
to the constitutional arguments of General Cass. 
We know of no reason now why this gentleman 
may not be considered the Ajax of the Adminis- 
tration, for certainly he is the most conspicuous 
and ardent advocate in Congress of its main poli- 
cy. The leading Whig papers of the North are 
pleased with the President’s message. They ap- 
prove of his policy of Non-Intervention—are full 
of admiration of the wisdom that suggests it— 
and yet indulge in severe sarcasm on the great 
effort of General Cass to vindicate the policy on 
constitutional grounds. We submit that this ar- 
gues a singular want of gratitude. 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. 


The proprietor of this Magazine is receiving 
the reward of his base truckling. Some of the 
Northern papers state that the name of Grace 
Greenwoop is restored in the cover of the Feb- 
ruary number, and wonder whether it is to be 
found on the cover of the Southern edition. It 
seems from the following spirited card of Grace 
Greenwoop that this isa mean fraud upon the 
public. We copy from the Pittsburgh Dispatch: 

A CARD. 

As Mr. L. A. Godey, in the February number 
of his Magazine, has again published my name 
as that of an Editor—restored it to the cover from 
which he removed it in January—I beg leave to 
state to my Western friends that this restoration 
has been made without my concurrence or know!l- 
edge. I have no connection, either editorially or 
otherwise, with the “ Lady’s Book.” 

Grace GREENWOOD. 

New Brighton, January 22, 1850. 

Who that has any respect for manliness, hon- 
esty, and fair dealing, North or South, can pa- 
tronize or countenance such a periodical ? 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Butnp Man’s Orrerine. By B.B. Bowen. 2d edition. 
! Published by the Author. New York. 1850. For sale by 
R. Farnham, Penn. Avenue, Washington. 

The sight is still so rare of a blind man under- 
taking to get a position or livelihood as a literary 
man, that one is gratified to see this neat volume 
in a second edition. Mr. Bowen states that once, 
in Japan, the blind constituted the only literary 
class. This book is partly in the interest of all 
those among whom the author’s deprivation of 
sight (he will not suffer us to call it misfortune) 
ranks him. Independent of its literary merit, and 
of the natural sympathy one feels for the circum- 
stances in which it was prepared, it contains prob- 
ably more information as to the history, condition, 
and mental habits of the blind, than could be easily 
found elsewhere. The author’s mind is decidedly 
of a sentimental-religious cast ; and many of the 
small practical pieces are very pleasing. * 








Memoir or Saran R, Jupson, Member of the American 
Mission to Burmah. By Emily C. Judson. A new revised 
edition, with notes by the Anthor. Twentieth thousand. 
L Colby & Co. New York, 1849. For sale as above. 

We do not know a more striking passage in 
female biography than the change in this re- 
markable woman, from the shrinking, sensitive 
girl to the patient, enterprising, courageous wo- 
man, left by her husband’s death in sole charge 
of a remote missionary station, in the wild woods 
of Burmah; or more cheerful devotedness, or ex- 
ceeding pathos, than are found throughout this 
record of her life. What must that work be 
which reckons such lives as this among its famil- 
iar incidents ? * 


—.—--~_- 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: In your your paper of January 24th, a re- 
mark occurs, calculated to do injustice to a large 
class of Christians, many of whom are your con- 
stant and deeply interested readers, of which, as 
it was doubtless unintentional, I trust the candor 
and fairness which have ever characterized your 
course as the condactor of a public jourtial, will 
allow a brief notice. It is in the notice which is 
given of Mr. Noel’s Essay on Christian Baptism, 
and is as follows: 

“ We should think his argument would be very 
convincing to those who hold the ritual to be an 
essential (you italicised this word) element of 
Christianity, and at the same time reject the au- 
thority of venerable custom, and of the religious 
feeling connected with any form of ancient obser- 
vance.” 

Now, sir, it must be known to you and your 
readers generally, that by Baptists Mr. Noel’s 
argument upon infant baptism is regarded as 

very convincing ;” and the more so, since Mr. 
Noel, without reading any Baptist authors, has 
arrived at pregisely their conclusion, by substan- 
tially their olitamas And since the condition 
Which you assign as necessary to his argument 
being “very convincing,” is that one mnst “hold 
the ritual to be an essential element of Christiani- 
Rf it must follow that, in your estimation, Bap- 
or hold this view of the ritual part of religion. 
pr surely, when it is considered that the Bap- 
oa communion embraces a larger number of com- 

Christian. any other single denomination of 
be ig oo n the United States, including men 
livin wwe and piety are inferior to none 
ptr, _ that in all the great elements of doc- 

“hes dea practical religion they agree with the 

bang d Raminations of evangelical Protestants. 

thie svett Rot even to insinuate that they hold 
opinion, without first bei i 

e be guilty of ae hg very certain of it, 

Christians, ® calumny upon his fellow- 


The principle of the enom i 
ple Baptist d inati 
respect to religious riteg not that the ritual is 


Sn essential element of ” 
Cnn Cap, a 
an since, ines len of Christ,as revealed in his word; 
r view, the law of Christ express} 
tri ly defines the rites of Shristianity, ancl 


88 they are 
rites ¢ established 
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It is, in our view, a case like that in which you 
are politically engaged; one that admits of xo 
compromise. : 
ence, whenever this law comes in collision 
with the “authority” of any “custom,” however 
“ venerable,” and “ if the religious feeling con- 
nected with any observance,” however “ ancient,” 
we cannot hesitate in deciding which to reject. 
But because we reject the rite of infant baptism, 
holding uncompromisingly the baptism of believ- 
ers only, on profession of faith, it by no means 
follows that we “rejoct the authority of vener- 
able custom, and of the religious feelings connect- 
ed with any form of ancient observance.” That 
powerful religious feelings and motives are con- 
nected with believers’ baptism, any one may see 
who will attentively read the sixth of Romans, 
and the second and third of Colossians. And 
while we allow that infant baptism is a vi nerable 
custom, we think believers’ baptism is more ven~- 
erable ; while we allow the first to be an ancient 
observance, we are sure the last is more ancient. 
A Baptist. 
We cheerfully admit this correction from a 
correspondent. While expressing our own Opin- 
ions frankly on incidental topics that may come 
before us, we would carefully avoid doing injus- 
tice to any body of men, especially in matters of 
religious faith—Ed. Eva. 





For the National Era. 


SABBATH EVENING. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Soft, slanting from the rosy west, 
Falls the long shadow of the hill, 

And on my heart, at morn so gad, 
Lies the same heavy burden still. 


For mercy here, at earliest light, 
In agonizing prayer I cried, 

Yet 1 ight beholds me, as the morn, 
Rebellions and unsanctified. 


And have I lived, O L-rd, to see 
Thy sun another Sabbath get, 
Yet teel, at this most solemn time, 
My hour of pardon comes not yet! , 


One little day I asked of Thee, 
And lo! Thy mercy gave me one; 
How shall I dare to raise my prayers 
Again for favor to the throne! 


How can [ ask a Saviour’s love 
To intercede for me again, 

When pleading, pleading in my heart, 
I still have heard his voice in vain? 


I see him slighted, sorrowing stand, 
With heavenly mercy on his face, 

And feel, and know, that this may be 
The closing offer of his grace. 


Child of unnumbered tears and prayers, 
How dark, how dread my guilt has been, 
Since human loye, and love divine, 
Have failed to keep my feet from sin! 
1 know my soul is hurrying down, 
Blindly and darkly, to the tomb; 
And when the book of life is closed, 
O God! thon only know’st my doom! 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, January 30, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

I am now able to send you, in part at least, 

some promised statistics of 

THE PORK TRADE IN THE WEST, 

for the season just closing. A table, prepared by 
a committee of the Chamber of Commerce, show- 
the number of “ Hogs packed in Cincinnati and 
Covington in the season of 1849~50,” has just 
been published. From this it appears that there 
are 32 establishments, reporting a total of 396,486 
hogs, from which deducting the product of 8,000 
hogs destroyed by fire, leaves a nett number of 
388,486 killed and put up this season. The num- 
ber put up last season was estimated at 410,000; 
but as no means were taken to ascertain it with 
accuracy, it might have been less. The decrease, 
if any, has been owing to the increased number 
put up at various other points in the West—a 
cause which will continue to operate. At Louis- 
ville the total number slaughtered was 184,000 ; 
Chillicothe, 32,000; Hamilton, 15000; Evans- 
viile, 13,000; Lafayette, 40,000; Terre Haute, 
65,500; Vincennes, 15,000 ; Clinton, 14,000; At- 
tica, Williamsport, Perrysville, and other points, 
43,000. The numbers for the Wabash Valley 
seem too high, but the Lofayette Journal, from 
which they are copied, states that nearly all the 
particulars were “gathered from the most reli- 
able sources.” At Chillicothe, 78,000 were killed 
last year, and but 32,000 the present; and from 
other points there are reports of a great falling 
off. Aggregate deficiencies have been summed 
up at seven or eight places, of 80,000 head ; but 
as they rest upon estimates rather than actual re- 
turns, should not be too strongly relied upon. 
There is an impression abroad, that there has 
been a diminution in this branch of trade, taking 
the whole West into account; and yet the busi- 
ness has been entered upon by so many of the 
smaller towns, and become so much extended end 
diversified, that, could all the facts be ascer- 
tained, it would no doubt be found that in this, 
as in all other branches of commerce, there has 
been for years past a steady increase of the con- 
sumption and exports of the West, as there has 
been of its real resources. 

A large business has been done this season, in 
putting up and shipping pork for the English 
market. It is prepared differently from that in- 
tended for the American trade. Hogs are chosen 
weighing from 170 to 200 pounds, and the first 
process of cleansing is done, not by scalding, but 
singeing. After the hogs are stuck, they are 
dragged into a fire-proof chamber, the floor of 
which is covered with them, being laid on their 
backs, side by side, as closely as they can be 
packed. ‘They are then covered with straw, which 
is lighted, and the bristles are entirely burnt from 
all parts of the carcass, not in contact with the 
floor. The animals are then turned, and the 


bristles singed in the same manner from the back. 
They are afterwards scraped and hung up, the 
insides cleaned, the head and feet cut off, and the 
back bone removed, when each half is once di- 
vided, and the quarters packed in salt, in boxes 
raade for the purpose. When the pork arrives 
in England, it is skinned, further cured in a 
style to suit English appetites, and there put 
into the retail market. Much has heen put up 
in this way near Covington, opposite this city, 
at Madison, Indiana, and a few other places. 
Connected with this, to a great degree, is the 


LARD OIL BUSINESS. 

There are between forty and fifty establish- 
ments in this city, for carrying on this manufac- 
ture. Some of these press twenty-five barrels 
of lard per day, the year round, and are able 
to do far more. Others do not press over from 
two to five barrels per day. Taking the year 
through, the amount consumed is not less than 
200 barrels perday. In the summer, two-sevenths 
of the lard is made into stearine, and in the 
winter four sevenths, so that a fair average 
would be three sevenths stearine, and the residue 
oil. It is estimated that an amount equal to 
6,900,000 pounds of stearine and 1,320,000 gallons 
of oil, (which, at 40 gallons to the barrel, would 
be equal to 33,000 barrels,) are made here in a 
year. The lard produced, at 6 cents per pound, 
(which is a fair average price.) is worth $960,000 ; 
the stearine, at 7 cents, $483,000 ; and the oil, at 
50 cents a gallon, $660 000. These figures, to 
our Eastern friends, may seem high, but if they 
could witness for themselves the actual opera- 
tions in this great pork market, and see something 
of our exports, they would cease to wonder. 
Much of the best lard is made into oil; but some 
of inferior quality is used, of which the buyer is 
made aware, as it is marked No. 3, 2, or 1, oil, 
and the price made to correspond. 


THE BURNET HOUSE. 

This magnificent Hotel, the largest one of the 
kind Salk akponaaly as a Hotelin America, is 
now nearly finished. It is situated on the north- 
west corner of Third and Vine streets, on a part 





of the same square where Judge Burnet (from. 


whom it takes its name) formerly lived, and on 
the very spot where his house stood. The build- 
ing fronts on Third street 212 feet, and runs 
back on Vine to Burnet street 209 feet. It is 
five stories high, besides the basement, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome 42 feet in diameter, which is 
ornamented with a cupola 15 feet high and 15 
feet in diameter. The summit of the dome is 100 


of . The style of , 
the architedore fa Bracketed Italian,” and In “Roe 

















its lightness and elegance contrasts very strongly 
with the plain and heavy structure of the Astor 
House, New York. 

This House has been built by au Association 
of whom Griffin Taylor is President, and Charles 
Stetson Treasurer, with a capital of $225,000. 
The architect is Isaiah Rogers, who came to the 
city forthe purpose. The principal sgent in the 
enterprise, and lessee of the building, is Mr. Cole- 
man, of New York. The entire House contains 
342 rooms, and 550 persons can be comfortably 
lodged in it. The interior of the building has 
been constructed in the highest style of modern 
convenience and elegance, with a number of im- 
provements not before adopted in any edifices of 
the kind. Of these I need not go into a detail. 
Enough has been said to give your readers some 
idea of the character of the edifice—the largest 
structure in our city. I will only add that it is 
but nineteen months since the corner stone was 
laid, and it is now almost read y for company. 

Yours, P 


_—@————— 


FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, February 2, 1850. 

Mr. Epiror: The first annual report of the 
City Registrar has just becn made to the City 
Council, of the births, deaths, and marriages, in 
Boston, for 1849. The number of births regis- 
tered during the year is 5,068—2,592 of which 
were males, 2,476 females. Of the fathers of 
these children 3,140 were foreigners, and of the 
mothers 3,151. The number of deaths during 
the year were 5,079—2,604 males, 2,475 females: 
The deaths by cholera amounted to 611. The 
number of marriages recorded was 2,237. Of 
these, 511 males and 515 females were Ameri- 
can; 451 males and 489 females, Irish—the re- 
mainder were natives of other countries. 

Quite a fluttering took place in the custom. 
house, yesterday, owing to the instructions re- 
ceived by Mr. Greeley from headquarters, rela- 
tive to the dismission of several of the subordi- 
nate officers. Six gentlemen were notified of 
“leave to withdraw,” and it is understood that 
several more are destined to the same fate. 

The line of telegraph between Boston and 
Newburyport has been purchased by Mr. O’Reil- 
ly, who designs making it a portion of the Mer- 
chants’ Line from Halifax to New Orleans, as 
well as to St.-Louis, and ultimately to San Fran- 
cisco and Oregon City. The road between Bos- 
ton and Portland is already commenced, and is 
rapidly progressing under the direction of Mr. 
C. T. Smith, an associate of Mr. OReilly. 

The U.S. District Court has been engaged for 
a couple of days in the trial of Captain Francis 
Martin, of the schooner Abby Hammond, charged 
with conspiring to destroy his vessel, which was 
lost off the port of Jeremie, for the purpose of 
defrauding sundry insurance offices of large sums 
at risk on the vessel and cargo, and also on a sum 
of specie, represented to have been shipped on 
board said vessel. 

A curious incident connected with the Park- 
man tragedy was the disappearance from the oflice 
of the City Coroner, of certain papers belonging 
to the evidence laid before the coroner’s jury. 
The office was broken open, and the papers ab- 
stracted, some four weeks since. They proved, 
however, to be unimportant in their contents, the 
chief one being a list of the witnesses summoned 
during the investigation; and a little delay in 
the preparation of a new list was the only conse- 
quence of the theft. The rogue, finding he had 
made a lees valuable haul than he had doubtless 
anticipated, restored the documents, a day or two 
since, by slipping them under the door of the office 
at an early hour in the morning. 

In connection with the Tailors’ Association, 
which was established in this city after the strike 
last fall, there has been a recent movement for 
the benefit of the oppressed seamstresses, whose 
condition, though not so wretched as in New 
York and some other of our large cities, is still 
deplorable enough. Jt is proposed to establish a 
boys’ clothing establishment, together with a de- 
partment for the sale of gentlemen’s wearing ap- 
parel of all sorts, and for articles of every de- 
scription usually made by females. The estab- 
lishment is to be conducted on the joint-stock 
principle, and to be under the charge of the sec- 
retary and manager of the Tailors’ Association. 
The shares in the concern are to be quite small, 
in order that all, however poor, may participate 
in the advantages, and receive their proportionate 
share of the profits. It is thought by the pro- 
jector of this praiseworthy undertaking, that at 
least twenty per cent. higher wages can be paid 
for labor than is now given—an advance which 
would give comparative comfort and ease to many 
a poor family now struggling against cold and 
hunger, and fnrnish hundreds with the hitherto 
unknown luxuries of good fires and warm cloth- 
ing. G. F. B. 


Watuinerorp, Vr., Jan. 25, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir; I noticed that in the very pertinent, 
though somewhat humorous remarks of the Hon. 
John P. Hale, in the Senate, on the occasion of 
the presentation by our Senator, Upham, of the 
resolutions of our State Legislature, the idea is 
conveyed that our delegation in Congress was not 
instructed to present said resolutions. And 
though strictly this may be true, still the very 
sentiment and style of the resolutions themselves 
do amount substantially to such instructions. 

Although, in the main, the sarcastic and the 
serious are very distinguishable in the ever char- 
acteristic style of the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, yet I fear that an impression of 
our State worse than the truth may have been 
made where the resolutions have not been exam- 
ined. ; 

As a citizen of the State, therefore, desirous of 
witnessing a just appreciation of every indication 
of the rising sentiment against the compareless 
scourge of American slavery, | wish you would 
set the impression right by endorsing this general 
explanation, or by publishing in this connection 
the resolutions themselves, the possession of 
which already by you renders it unimportant for 
me to transcribe. : 

By reference to said resolutions, it will be per- 
ceived that our representatives, both of the State 
and the People, have some direct work laid out 
for them, which I cannot as yet allow myself to 
believe they will endeavor to shirk. But should 
they do so, as Mordecai said to the Queen, “then 
shall deliverance come from some other quarter, 
lest they and their house,” &c. But I forbear. 
The truth is, the faithful discherge of the high 
trust committed to our representatives not only 
secures our approval, but commands the respect 
of the “rest of mankind.” I instance the exam- 
ple of the Free Soil members, both in the Senate 
and the House, to whose high and manly bearing 
even their bitterest opponents have yielded the 
involuntary meed of praise. ; 

There is not a State in the Union but would be 
proud of a representative of the caliber of Free- 
dom’s champion, John P Hale, He has the sym- 
pathy and the prayers of all who elevate a desire 
for the Patriot, the Philanthropist, or the Chris- 
tian, and on the pages of history his name will 
stand gloriously identified with the redemption of 
his country from her foulest stain; while the 
name of his opposers, vainly seeking for the veil 
of oblivion, shall be “damned with fame.” 

Positively, D. E. Nicnoxson. 


P.S. T hope I shall not be mistaken for my 
eminent cousin of Nashville, the recipient of the 
far-famed non-intervention letter of Mr. Cass. 
[ have ever regretted that even a remote collat- 
eral relative of mine should have been instrumen- 
tal in humbling so distinguished a man. 

Verily, D.E.N. 
Cuearrieip County, Pa., Jan. 15, 1850, 

Dr Baier: I see by the last two numbers of 
the Era that Mr. Gilmore, from this Congres- 
sional district, has proved recreant to his constit- 
uents, and acted the part of Judas. He gave fair 
promises before the election. The tree Soil men 
appointed.a committee to wait on the two candi- 
dates. A Mr, Smith (Whig) run against him. 
Mr. Smith gave a written pledge that he would 
support the Wilmot Proviso to the last, if elect- 
ed. The committee, I think, did not do right. 
They showed Mr. Smith’s pledge to Gilmore, and 
he promised that he would go farther than Smith 
in support of the Wilmot Proviso; that he would 

go fs the extension of slavery in every shape 
and form, if he should be elected. If it had been 
known that Mr. Gilmore would go for the exten- 
sion of slavery, he never could have been elected 
in this district. To say nothing of the Free Soil 
men; there is not. one in. fifty, of either of the 
other two parties, in this district, but is opposed 
to the extension of slavery one hair’s breadth far- 
ther, let the consequence. be what it will. Mr. 
Alexander Irvin, (Whig,) our former Congress- 
man from this district, voted contrary to the in- 
terests of Freedom, and he has got his reward. 
As for Gilmore, we cannot conjecture what has 
enticed him to vote with the South. I believe he 
took the hook without bait on it. I hope he will 
see his error, and make an atonement before it is 
“Now, Mr. Editor, we think it right to call 

‘ow, Mr. we t ) on 
Mr. Gilmore for an explanation of his hog 

“against Mr. Roots. peodhation. We hope he di 
it without consideration. 

















, your 
Gerorce ATCHISON. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRS? CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


We have given on the first page of the Eraa 
full account of the proceedings in the Senate, 
Wednesday and Thursday, (30th and 31st.) The 
Senate adjourned over from Thursday to Mon- 
day. 

Wepnespay, January 30, 1850. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

In the House, the consideration of the report of 
the Committee on Mileage was received. The 
Committee had reported the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mileage be 
instructed to compute the mileage of members 
upon the nearest mail route upon which mail 
coaches or other convenient conveyances run, from 
the residence of members to the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gorman of Indiana had moved to amend 
by striking outall after the word “resolved,” and 
inserting: 

“That the Committee on Mileage beinstructed 
to compute the mileage in accordanoe with the 
express language of the law, to wit: ‘ By the most 
usually travelled route from the residence of mem- 
bers to the Capital’ ” 

Mr. Carter of Ohio moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out all after the word “ resolved,” 
and inserting, 

“That the Committee on Mileage be and is 
hereby further instructed, to report a bill that 
shall limit the pay of m:mbers of Congress, as 
far as the same relates to mileage, to the actual 
and necessary time and expense involved in trav- 
elling to and from the Capital, and otherwise ta 
equalize the pay of members.” 

The question now was upon agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. Ashmun moved that the whole subject be 
laid upon the table; which motion was agreed to. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Bayly of Virginia, took up the joint 
resolution of the Senate in relation to limiting 
the expenses of collecting the revenue the present 
fiscal year, on which he addressed the Commit- 
tee for nearly an hour. 

Mr. Brown of Mississippi obtained the floor, 
and delivered a speech on the Territorial Ques- 
tion, announcing the intcntion of the South to re- 
sist the Wilmot Proviso at all hazards and to the 
last extremity, and calculating the value of the 
Union, and the effects of Disunion. 

Mr. Morton of Virginia next obtained the floor, 
but gave way for a motion that the Committee 
rise. The Committee rose, reported progress, 
and the House adjourned. 





Tuurspay, January 31, 1850. 

Mr. Wood of Ohio announced in appropriate 
terms the death of Rodolphus Dickinson, a mem- 
ber of the House from Ohio, who departed this 
life last March. The usual resolutions were 
passed, and the House adjourned. 


Frinay, Fesrvary 1, 1850. 

On motion of Mr. Thurston, the House adopted 
a resolution instructing the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to inquire into the expediency of making 
appropriations for the extinction of the Indian 
titles in Oregon, &c. 

The Committee on Engraving reported a reso- 
lution, that said Committee be authorized to con- 
tract for engraving the maps, &c., accompanying 
the President’s Message, provided the expense 
should not exceed $18,000. After considerable 
unimportant discussion, it was adopted. 

The House proceeded to the election of a Chap- 
lain. On the third trial, Mr. Gurley, Chaplain 
of the last House, was reélected, the vote stand- 
ing as follows—Gurley 110, Cushman 41, Mor- 
gan 30, Dewey 3. 

The House adjourned till Monday. 





Monpay, Fesrvary 4, 1850. 
SENATE. 

After the presentation of petitions and the re- 
port of several private bills, 

The census bill was taken up and read thesecond 
time. 

Mr. Dawson moved an amendment to the first 
section of the bill, with a view to more full statis- 
tical inquiries. He moved the adoption of the 
schedule prepared by the census-beard. «. ** 

Mr. Davis of Massachusetts made some expla- 
nation of the coursetaken by the committee on the 
census. He wished the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Dawson) to inform him where he obtained 
the tables which he had referred to. 

Mr. Dawson said he obtained them from the 
census board. 

Mr. Davis had not seen them. They were 
not before the committee. But there was little 
variation between the two schedules. The one 
the committee proposed was well adapted to the 
object of obtaining the fullest information as to 
population and manufactures, &c. 

Mr. Downs and Mr. Mangum proposed to let 
the matter lie fora day or two, with a view to 
compare the tables, 

Mr. Shields stated that a few tables were fur- 
nished by the census board, but they were not 
thought worthy of particular notice If the cen- 
sus board had exhausted ninethous and dollars, it 
was a censurable expense. The chairman of the 
census committee (Mr. Davis) had labored day 
and night in preparing these tables, and had put 
them in the most convenient form for obtaining 
the information desired, and was entitled to great 
credit on that account. He had digested the forms 
in the very best manner. 

Mr. Davis disclaimed any imputation upon the 
census board. He explained at length the viewsof 
the committee. The classification which he had 
proposed would save time and expense. He pro- 
posed only to appropriate about $150, and to put 
the law in motion, leaving the whole matter of 
future appropriations to Congress. 

Messrs. Borland, Berrien, Underwood, Dawson, 
and others, continued a conversation on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Borland moved to amend by providing 
that the printing be done by the persons who do 
the Congress printing. 

Mr. Badger was willing to leave the printing to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who had charge 
of the subject. He wished the statistical informa- 
tion to be separated from the enumeration, and he 
intended to submit an amendment to that effect. 
It was important to obtain the most accurate re- 
sults. He should move to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to confine it to a provision for the 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

Mr. Butler was in favor of the motion. He 
had doubt as to the propriety of providing for any- 
thing but an enumeration of inhabitants. 

Mr. Smith said the time had gone by for inves- 
ting in any Secretary the power to give out this 
printing. 

Mr. Foote made some remarks on the present 
system of printing; after which, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Mr. Sibley, by unanimous consent, in pursu- 
ance of previous notice, introduced “ A bill for 
the construction of certain roads in the Territory 
of Minnesota,” which was read twice, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr.S. also asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to introduce, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, “ A bill for the benefit of Minnesota Terri- 
tory ;” but objection being made, it was not re- 
ceived. . 

THE WILMOT PROVISO, 

The Speaker stated that the first business in 
order was the call of the States for resolutions. 
The first resolution in order was that of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, (Mr. Root,) offered on the 31st 
of December, on which the previous question had 
-been moved. The question was now on second- 
ing the demand for the previous question, on 
which motion tellers had been ordered. The 
following is the resolution : — 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territeries 
be instructed to report to the House, with as little 
delay as practicable, a bill or bills providing a 
Territorial Government or Governments for all 
that part of the Territory ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, by the treaty of Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo, lying eastward of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, om prohibiting slavery therein. 

Mr. Root withdrew the motion for the previous 
question, for the purpose of modifying his resolu- 
tion, by striking out the words “Sierra Nevada 
mountains,” and inserting the word “California.” 
He then renewed the motion for the previous 
question. 

Mr. Haralson inquired of the Speaker whether, 
as the gentleman from Obio had modified his 
resolution, a motion to lay it on the table would 
not be in order. 

The Speaker replied in the affirmative, 

Mr. Haralson then moved that the resolution 
be laid upon the table. 

On this motion Mr. Root demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. _— 

Mr. Haralson withdrew his motion, when 

Mr. Venable renewed it. 

And the question having been taken on the mo- 
tion that the resolution be laid upon the table, it 
was decided in the affirmative by the following 
vote: 








Yras—Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Anderson, 
Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bow- 
don, Bowlin, Boyd, Briggs, Brooks, Albert G. 
Brown, W. J. Brown, Burt, Chester Butler, Ca- 
bell, Geo. A. Caldwell, J. P. Caldwell; Clarke, 
Clingman, Williamson R. W.Cobb, Colcock, Con- 
rad, Daniel, Deberry, Dimmick, Dixon, Dunham, 
Edmundson, Featherston, Fuller, Gentry, Gil- 
more, Gorman, Hall, Hamilton, Haralson, [sham 
G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Har- 
ris, Haymond, Hilliard, Holliday, Holmes, Hous- 
ton, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, Andrew Johnson, 
Robert W. Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, James G. 
King, John A. King, La Sere, Leffler, Job Mann, 
Marshall, Mason, McClernand, McDowell, Mc- 
Kissock, McLanahan, R. M. McLane, McMul- 
len, McQueen, Meade, Miller, Millson, More- 
head, Morton, Nelson, Orr, Outlaw, Owen, Par- 
ker, Phelps, Phenix, Pitman, Richardson, Rob- 
bins, Ross, Savage, Shepperd, Stanly, Fred. P. 
Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Alex. H. Stephens, 
Taylor, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, J. B. Thomp- 
son, Toombs, Underhill, Venable, Vinton, Wal- 
lace, Watkins, Wellborn, Williams, Woodward, 
and Young—105. 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Baker, Bing- 
ham, Booth, Buel, T. B. Butler, Cable, Campbell, 
Calvin, Carter, Cleveland, Cole, Conger, Corwin, 
Dickey, Disney, Duncan, Durkee, N. Evans, 
Fitch, Fowler, Freedley, Gerry, Giddings, Good- 
enow, Gott, Gould, Halloway, Harlan, Hay, He- 
bard, Henry, Hibbard, Howe, Hunter, Jackson, 
Daniel P. King, George G. King, Preston King, 
Littlefield, Horace Mann, Matteson, McDonald, 
McGaughey, Moore, Morris, Ogle, Olds, Otis, 
Peaslee, Peck, Potter, Putnam, Risley, Robin- 
son, Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, Sacket, Sawtelle, 
Schenck, Schermerhorn, Silvester, Spalding, 
Sprague, Thaddeus Stevevs,- Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetzer. Thurman, Van Dyke, Walden, Waldo, 
White, Whittlesey, Wildrick, and Wilson—79. 

After the roll had been called for the aboye 
vote, Messrs. Johnson of Kentucky, McWillie, 
Morse, and Breck, entered the Hall, and desired 
that their votes might be recorded, but, objection 
being made, they were not allowed to vote. 

SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 

Mr. Giddings offered the followiug preamble 
and resolution : 

Resolved, That we hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights to life and liberty ; and that Governments 
are constituted among men to secure these rights. 

Resolved, That in constituting Governments in 
any Territory of the United States, it is the duty 
of Congress to secure the people thereof, of what- 
soever complexion, in the enjoyment of the rights 
aforesaid. 

The question being on the passage of the res- 
olution— 

Mr. Giddings moved the previous question. 

Mr. Inge moved that the resolution be laid upon 
the table. 

On this motion Mr. Root demanded the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. 

And the question having been taken on the mo- 
tion that the resolution be laid on the table, it was 
decided in the affirmative as follows: 

Yeas—Mesers. Albertson, Alston, Anderson, 
Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bow- 
don, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, Briggs, Albert 
G. Brown, William J. Brown, Buel, Burt, Ches- 
ter Butler, Cabell, George A. Caldwell, J. P. Cald- 
well, Casey, Clingman, W. R. W. Cobb, Coleock, 
Conrad, Daniel, Deberry, Dunham, Edmundson, 
Featherston, Fitch, Fuller, Gentry, Gorman, 
Green, Hall, Hamilton, Haralson, Isham G. Har- 
ris, Sampson W. Harris, T. L. Harris, Haymond, 
Hilliard, Holliday, Houston, Howard, Hubbard, 
Inge, A. Johnson, J. L. Johnson, R. W. Johnson, 
Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, La Sere, Job Mann, Mar- 
shall, Mason, McClernand, McDowell, McLana- 


‘han, R. M. McLane, F. E. McLean, McMullen, 


McQueen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Millson, 
Morehead, Morse, Morton, Orr, Outlaw Owen, 
Parker, Phelps, Pitman, Richardson, Robbins, 
Ross, Savage, Shepperd, Stanly, F. P. Stanton, 
Richard H. Stanton, A. H. Stephens, Taylor, 
Thomas, Jacob Thompson, John B. Thompson, 
Toombs, Venable, Wallace, Watkins, Weliborn, 
Williams, Woodward, and Young—104. 

® Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Andrews, 
Baker, Bokee, Booth, Burrows, Thomas B. But- 
ler, Cable, Calvin, Campbell, Carter, Chandler, 
Clark, Cleveland, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crow- 
ell, Dickey, Disney, Dixon, Doty, Duer, Duncan, 
Durkee, Nathan Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Gerry, 
Giddings, Gilmore, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, 
Hampton, Harlan, Hay, Hebard, Henry, Howe, 
Hunter, Jackson, Julian, D. P. King, George G. 
King, James G. King, John A. King, Preston 
King, Leffler, Littlefield, Horace Mann, Matteson, 
McDonald, McGaughey, McKissock, Meacham, 
Moore, Morris, Nelson, Ogle, Olds, Otis, Peaslee, 
Peck, Phoenix, Potter, Putnam, Reed, Risley, 
Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, Sackett, Suwtelle, 
Schenck, Schermerhorn, Silvester, Spalding, 
Sprague, ‘Phaddeus Stevens, Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetzer, James Thompson, Thurman, Tuck, 
Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, 
White, Wilmot, Wilson, and Wood.—s9. 





Tuespay, Ferrvary 5, 1850. 
SENATE, 

In the Senate, Mr. Clay’s Compromise Resolu- 
tions were taken up. He spoke until near four 
o’clock ; without concluding, he gave way for a 
motion to adjourn. 

The Senate chamber and galleries were crowd- 
ed more closely than we have ever seen them be- 
fore. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The House adjourned to-day in consequence of 
the announcement of the death of one of its mem- 
bers. 


>__-_— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA, 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Please publish my declinature, as I deem it due 
to myself and the world that my position should 
be known. I am independent at present, but in- 
tend to connect myself with some ecclesiastical 
body, when I have an opportunity of doing so 
with one agreeable to my views. Respectfully, 

J. Carte. 








To the Moderator of the Indianapolis Presbytery: 
Dear Brotuer: Permit me, through you, to 
inform the Presbytery of which I am a member, 
that I have come to the prayerful and deliberate 
conclusion, that it is my duty to separate myself 
from the Presbyterian church connected with the 
General Assembly, (N.S.,) in consequence of the 
connection of that organization with slavery, and the 
settled policy of the General Assembly to sustain 
the system of slavery, as they have evinced in 
their actions for a number of years past, but es- 
pecially in their late decision, in which they vir- 
tually declare that slaveholding is not to be made 
a disciplinable offence. With due respect to the 
Presbytery, permit me to decline any further ju- 
risdiction of your body. Yours, in the best of 
bonds, J. CaBie. 
Carey's Academy, Hamilton county, Ohio. 





From the Richmond (Va.) Whig. 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 

The joint Committee made its report yesterday, 
which will be found in our columns. It is under- 
stood to be a compromise of conflicting views, and 
as such we are willing to waive minor objections, 
and accede to its adoption. It might probably 
have been the wiser plan not to have proposed 
any action without first having obtained the sanc- 
tion of the people. But the action here proposed 
is not conclusive, is not State action, and is not 
necessarily binding. Besides, the remedies con- 
templated are all under the Constitution. The 
Union is not to be assailed directly or indirectly. 
That is \eft to our Northern brethren. The main 
remedy looked to in the event of a Southern Con- 
vention is the commercial independence of the 
South. Of that we are in favor, irrespective of 
Northern aggression, and if it can be brought 
about by this means, so much the better. 

When we suggested this expedient, last week, 
as the most effective mode of arresting existing 
and preventing future aggressions, it met with the 
decided opposition of the Enquirer. We are hap- 
py to find, that that paper yesterday turned a 
somerset, and is now fully of our opinion. 

By union and harmony among ourselves, we 
shall, in all probability, cause our assailants to 
pause ; and if we fail in that, we shall soon, by 
the means proposed, place ourselves in a position 
to be independent of them. : 

We hope the resolutions may, upon fall consid- 
eration, be found to command the support of eve- 
ry member of the Legislature. They are to be 
taken up next Tuesday. 


Never was ascheme killed so dead as that fa- 
mous project, which the Committee introduced 
two weeks ago, and which Messrs. Conway and 
Claiborne tried to rush through the House. We 
hzve not seen a man from the country, and we 


have made it our business to inquire, neither have 


we heard of one, who was in favor of that scheme. 
On the contrary, it has been received everywhere 
with most decided marks of disapprobation. A 
meeting was called in Lynchburg—not a dozen 
could be got together. Another in Fluvanna—it 
shared the same fate. Another in Goochland— 
where, resolutions being offered, they were post- 


indefinitely. 2 
The bare idea of a dissolution of the Union is 
abhorrent to the people of Virginia. They have 
no thought of abandoning their rights under the 


Constitution —neither have they any thought | 


of intrusting their destinies to nineteen men in 
Nashville. “They have better remedies for all 


} 
! 





their grievances in the Union than they would have 


| out of it, and they intend to exhanst them. They 


leave the game of disunion to Garrison & Co, 
and their allies. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND ITS SLAVENOLD- 
ING MISSION CHURCHES. 


Notices of this influential Board have appeared 
in the Eva from time to time. Pressure of other 
duties has hitherto prevented our taking part in 
the discussion of its relations to slavery in the 
Cherokee and Choctaw nations. We wish, how- 
ever, to say, once for all, that we see not how a 
Mission Board can expect to retain the confidence 
of Christians who are opposed to Slavery, while 
they refuse to exclude the practice of slavehold- 
ing from their Mission Churches. And we are 
somewhat surprised at the apparent reluctance of 
the New York Independent to publish an article 
on the subject, as requested by an association of 
(we are informed) from twenty to thirty Congre- 
gational churches in Central Illinois. It is plain- 
ly a subject which requires discussion. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


This art has been before the public for several 
years. A large number of persons have become 
familiar with its general features, but very few, 
however, as yet have become familiar with its de- 
tails and practical utility. It has been used some 
time in the Senate of the United States, for the 
purpose of verbatim reporting, and has fully es- 
tablished its claims to superiority for rapidity and 
legibility. It is now proposed, we understand, to 
train a company of compositors to set type from 
the Reporter’s notes, thus saving the labor of trans- 
cribing. The practicability of this is demonstra- 
ted every day by several Phonographers, who 
send their notes to Philadelphia—a Phonographer 
there writes them out for the press. We take this 
opportunity to call the attention of young men, not 
only in this city, but throughout the country, to 
this purposed enterprise. He who so familiari- 
zes himself with Phonography as to be able to set 
type from the Phonographic copy, will command 
much higher wages than he otherwise could. * 





—_——~> 


TERRIBLE CALAMITY AT NEW YORK. 


New York, February 4, 1850. 

Dreaprvut Exrtosion.—The large boiler in the 
extensive machine establishment of Mr. Taylor, 
situate in Hague street, exploded this morning, 
about 8 o’clock, causing the building to take fire. 
What is most serious in this catastrophe is the 
fact that nearly a hundred persons, it is believed, 
have been killed. It is impossible at this time to 
ascertain how many have perished, as many bodies 
are believed to be under the ruins. 





Furtuer Particulars oy THE ExpLosion.— 
We have been able thus far only to obtain a few 
additional particulars of the fatal explosion which 
occurred this morning. Workmen are now busily 
engaged i1 removing the rubbish and hunting for 
the dead and wounded. 

Mr. Taylor, in whose establishment the explo- 
sion occurred, employed in all about seventy men, 
and the fears at present are that but few of them 
escaped. 

The steam-boiler was in the cellar of his build- 
ing. The firemen kindled the fires in it somewhat 
sooner than usual. The presumption is, that in 
consequence of the cold weather the water in some 
of the pipes had become frozen, three having been 
no fire in the boiler from Saturday night. ‘Thus 
the steam was confined, and consequently the 
dreadful results. The accident occurred very 
soon after the steam commenced generating. The 
concussion was terrible. Portions of the boiler 
and other apparatus were forced upwards, carry- 
ing with them the entire top of the building. Soon 
after this, fire was communicated to it, and it was 
partially consumed. 

Messrs. St. John, Burr, & Co., also occupied a 
portion of the same building asa hat manufactory. 
They also employed about seventy hands, (men 
and boys,) all of whom had assembled at the time 
of the explosion. The hands also of Mr. Taylor 
were nearly all in the building when the accident 
occurred. 

Up to this writing, some ten or fifteen of the 
dead bodies have been recovered, and diligent 
search is being made for others known to be in 
the ruins. Those gotten out are horribly multi- 
lated, so much so that only three of them could 
be recognised by their friends. A number of the 
wounded have been conveyed to the hospital. 
The whole scene is most heart-rending. The 
shrieks of the wounded and dying are painful 
beyond description. Even now groans can be 
heard under the ruins. It is impossible to tell 
how many lives have been lost, but probably not 
less than one hundred. 

More oF THe Exptosion.—Assoonas the boiler 
exploded, the entire building was raised some six 
or eight feet from its foundation and tumbled 
down, crushing nearly every one in it. 

There was also in the same establishment a 
large bindery, in which a large number of young 
ladies, girls, and boys, were imployed. Owing to 
the extreme coldness of the weather, many of the 
females had fortunately not reached the building 
when the catastrophe occurred, though a number 
of them had come, and it is believed some now lie 
dead and dying in the ruins. 

It is now generally believed that the boiler was 
an imperfect one, and had been condemned. One 
man taken from the ruins says it was an old steam- 
boat boiler, patched up. The proprictors, howev- 
er, say it was new, and that the explosion was ow- 
ing to to the cold last night. 

Mr. W. E. Merritt, of Hose Company No. 14, 
is among the killed; also Mr. Jessup, the assis- 
tant engineer in the machine shop. He was near 
the boiler when it exploded. 

It is estimated that there were about one hun- 
dred and thirty persons in the machine and hat 
shops at the time. Up to this time there have 
been about seventy taken from the ruins. A 
large number are still remaining, and the most 
heart-rending shrieks and groans can be heard 
at present coming up like wailings of death from 
the smouldering ruins. 

It is supposed that a large number have been 
actually drowned by the flood of water necessa- 
ry tobe thrown upon the building, in order to 
subdue the flames. 

_ This calamity has spread a gloom over our whole 
city. Thousands are now around the scene, en- 
deavoring to rescue the bodies, 


MARRIAGE. 


In Casco, Maine, January 20, 1850, by R. M. 
Webb, Esq., Mr. Arvin Hatt to Miss Lyoia R. 
WInsLow. 














CAUTION. 
FROM THE BOSTON CHRONOTYPE. 


Ts great: popularity of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry 
has induced some mercenary individuals in various 
perts of the country to compound quack nostrums for the 
purpose of deceiving the public and raising money on the 
well-earned reputation of this trnly valuable medicine. The 
interests of the proprietur cannot suffer, if he can but keep 
the public informed against the false reparations attempted 
to be palmed off in the name of the Wild Cherry; for certain 
it is that no medicine ever proved so efficacious in a long 
eatalogue of the most common diseases that ‘human flesh is 
heir to,” or preserved the health and life of so many thou- 
sands of our race, as has Dr. Wistar’s Balsam. Mr. SETH 
W. FOWLE, Druggist, No. 138 Washington street, is the 
sole proprietor of the original receipt for the manufacture 
of the genuine med cine, and supplies both at wholesale and 
retail, and of whom, also, sgencies can be obtained. 
THE GENUINE AND ORIGINAL 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry 

Has been EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED in 
Philadel: hia, and some thousand bottles of the «purious im- 
itation thrown into the market, and extensively circulated. 
This is to cantion dealers and the public generally agsinst 
da | any other than that having the written signa- 
ture of . BUTTS on the wrapper. 

Price one dollar per bottle, or six bottles for five dollars. 

For sale by R S, PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Drugzgists generally, everywhere. Feb 4. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 300. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1, Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers.—Spectator. 
2 My Journal: The Events of 1815.—Louis Philippe. 
3. Court Cer i —E. i . 
4. The Nile Boat.—Spectator. 
5. Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland.— 
Examiner. 
6. British Repudiation: Newman on the National Debt.— 
Spectator. * 
7. Lawyers, Clients, Witnesses, &c.; Third Article.— 
Scot-mcn and Scottish Press. 
8. The Needlewomen ; Great Woman Market.—Spectator. 














NEWSPAPER AND COMMISSION AGENCY, 


B. HALL, Letter H, Aroostook county, M: 

; y, Maine, Agent 
ale eo pose ’s Lady's Book, Graham’s, Sartain’s, and Pe- 
brary, Serie Py ational Magazines, National Pictorial Li- 
Cure oi ctoriai Magazine, Phrenological and Water 
kee Blade, Chr Scientific American, Boston Museum, Yan- 
Rambler "National Pe Portland Transcript, Olive Branch, 
Washingtonian Cabinet Thursday Sketeher, New England 
cataqnis Observer, _ and Atheneum, Jeffersonian, Pis- 


Subscriptions received and prow t] 
other newspaper or periodical in the Rages od +7 Em 








x Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. Those of oureditorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasurnerton, D.C. 


aus NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant’ to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, atid the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency : 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
how belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch - 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its eta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Seuators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Depaftment ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and a}! 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, fur all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the frankiug 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the in‘erests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individaal enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CorRESPONDENCE of the Fa, as will make it at least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirgrary De- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. WuitTiER will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. Witci1aM Evper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Molern Reforms and Reformers, and other writer: of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Histor‘cal, or Critical 
Essays. 

Mrs. SourHwortH, Martua Russet, and Mary Jr- 
VING, Will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of Portricat ContrizuTors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All ications, on busi 
cation, should be addressed to 





of the Era or for publi- 


GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
WasuinorTon, D. C., November 22, 1849. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 

In the Era of the 22d Novemberis commenced an original 
story by Mrs. Southworth, under the foregoing title, which 
will run through several successive numbers of the paper, 
tillcompleted. An edition of this number is printed, so as 
to farnish back numbers to new subscribers who may rend 
in their subscriptions promptly. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 





MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Oor object will be to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we bope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus incu'cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations dne to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
full share of our attention, the little ones shall not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To eecure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co'umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, ve are at liberty to name— 
T. S. Arthur and Emma D. E. N. Southworth. In short, 
we hope to make the paprr just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “ Youth’s Monthly Viriter,”’ a paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our “former intercourse with them. 
The little children whb then recefyed the “ Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now #imost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
cousin to whom they may introduce us as an old friend. 

The first number will be issued on the first of November. 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy ; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as.possible. All communications must 





9. King’s Cope —Britannia. 
10: )'rench Opinions of American Literature and Au- 
thors.—Literary Worid. 
11, Excursions in Southern Africa.— Atheneum, 
12. Voices from the Borders of the Better Land —New 
York Observer. 
13. Story of a Family, Chap. XX; The Cloud Gathers.— 
Author of Maiden Aunt. 
14 Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, concluded.— 
Sharpe's Magazine. 
Wasnincton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
ci , which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of -the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
ee na 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield 


Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
a at and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 





be addressed to— 
MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 


LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 

the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the State vf North 
Carolina: occasioned by h to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wi1Lt1aM Jay. Third edition. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
fean and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suciety, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. mp 

Orders, agcompanied by the cash, and directing by wha 
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ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE. 


. BY MRS. EMMa D, E, SOUTHWORTH. 


XVII. 
BRUTUS LION. 


“ His face is dark—not very quiet ; . 
It seems like-looking down the threat’n'ng mout 
Of some great cannon.” —John Sterling. 


“ May the devil fly away with Zoe! God bless 
her!” prayed and cursed Brutus Lion, as hills 
aud valleys sped bebind his flying horse’s hoofs. 
“ Drown Zoe! for a blind kitten, or a supernume- 
rary puppy! What is she, a little quilt-piecing, 
carpet-sewing huzzy, that I should be worried by 
her? Is shea hunting-knife,a gun, ora game- 
bag, that I should wish to possess her? A shot- 
flask, or a powder-horn, that I should want her 
hung about my neck? A horn, or a hound, a 
pointer or a setter, thet I should need her every 
hour? Have I been so wsed to her, that I should 
miss her every moment! Confound Zoe! God 
love her! Is she either deer, fox, pigeon, or 
goose, that I should be forever hunting her? 
Now this morning! a fine morning! a glorious 
morning! when my blood is heaving up, like the 
sea at high tide—when Earthquake is champing 
the bit, and pawing the ground—when Thunder 
and Lightning are snuffing the air—when the 
scent would lie so beautifully—upon this sublime 
morning, created for a hunter—what am I about 
todo? By Nimrod! Going to school, to learn 
ton, ti, ta. No wonder Gertrude laughs at me— 
By thunder, isn’t it! I with my giant limbs, and 
thick head, sitting down with my elbows on a 
table, and “ Readings from Herodotus” before 
me. Sink Herodotus! Come! Enough of this 
nonsense! Fire the cld schoolmaster with his 
pride and his Greekomania! I'll have done with 
this tomfoolery. Tl marry Zoe at once—and 
Pil see who'll prevent me! Then I shall have a 
right, as his-son-in-law, or his adopted son-in-law, 
to support the old man, without having to learn 
lessons—devil take them! into the bargain, by 
way of saving his pride! Ill marry Zoe—I will 
do it! thundered Brutus, bringing his hand down 
so heavily on the flank of his horse, that the beast 
bounded under him. Then falling into a more 
thoughtful mood and a slower pace, he muttered 
to himself—“ And Gertrude Lion, Satan fleece 
her! Gertrude, with her fierce blue eyes, her 
rolling yellow mane—that cataract of golden 
hair—and her shouts of laughter! Gertrude 
Lion, with her body of adamant and soul of post, 
with her sneers, scoffs, and unbelief! Oh my 
God! I would give half my patrimony to any 
fine fellow who would wia the love and break 
the spirit of that sister of mine—for without a 
doubt it would be doing her and me a service. 
But who could do it? Strong as a lion, wild as 
8 chamois, aspiring as an eagle, and colder, hard- 
er, than anything that Jives—cold as an ice-berg, 
hard as a rock, is Gertrude Lion! And she will 
not sympathize with me, will not love my Zoe, or 
agree to accept her as a sister! And my Zoe 
will not venture to encounter her scorn. Zoe is 
proud, the little wretch! as if she were called 
upon to be proud with me, or for me. Who, to 
see Zoe about her domestic affairs, would sus- 
pect the substratum of self-appreciation that 
forms the basis of her character, or suppose that 
she could say to mz, mz, the last of the Lions— 
‘Brutus, Iam a penniless girl, and you a million- 
aire! Iam a nameless, and you are Lion of the 
Lair. I am a foundling, a child dropped from the 
clouds, thrown up by the tide—parentless, for- 
saken, unclaimed. You are descended from a 
family that dates back to the Norman Conquest! 
Brutus, 1 can never be your wife! Mr. Lion, I 
am your very humble servent!’ Think of the 
irony, the impudence of that! Just as though I 
had not the power—I, Brutus Lion of the Lair, 
to raise any girl, however humble, into the first 
rank. What a devil of a mistake in Zoe to foster 
proud scruples against ‘entering a haughty fam- 
ily against the consent of any one of its mem- 
bers’ ‘Any one of its members!’ meaning no 
‘one’ hut Queca Gertrude. If J am satisfied, 
if I can overlook the obscurity of her birth, Zoe 
should be. If Jam pleased, let others, meaning 
Mistress Gertrude again, submit! And they 
shall. Vll not put up, one week longer, with the 
schoolmaster’s pride and Greek, with Zoe’s self- 
esteem, or with Gertrude’s arrogance. I love 
Zoe, and Zoe loves me; and that gives me a claim 
to her. That love is a deed of assignment writ- 
tenon her heart by the hand of Nature, and it 
is my warrant for taking her. Hold, eh, Earth- 
quake! here we are!” exclaimed Brutus, bound- 
ing, with a shock, to the ground, turning his 
horse loose, and striding on to the cottage. 

He rapped, for etiquette, but, without waiting 
to be admitted, pushed the door open, and en- 
tered. The same bright, clean cottage—the same 
fresh gay domestic carpet—the same blazing wood 
fire—the same gentle, busy little housewife by 
its side. The only new feature was the pine 
table in the middle of the fioor, with the school- 
master’s chair at one end, and with, Greek books 
piled up on it. 

“What, no one here yet—where is the old 
man, Zoe?” inquired Brutus, on seeing that she 
was the sole occupant of the room. 

“Father has not returned from Major Somer- 
ville’s, where he went yesterday evening. But I 
expect him every moment; and, as you see, his 
class has not yet assembled. Indeed, dear Bru- 
tus,” added she, “if it were not for your punc- 
tual attendance, our class might be said to be 
broken up. Britannia does not come now; she 
is too busy, assisting Mrs. Armstrong to prepare 
for the wedding.” 

“What wedding ?” 

“That of Mr.Stuart-Gordon and Miss Arm- 
strong.” 

“Those children—nonsense !” 

“ They are going to be married on the 22d of 
next month, the birthday of Louis and Louise.” 

“ And how old will their reverences be then ?” 

“ Louis will be eighteen, and Louise sixteen.” 

“And I, Zoe, am twenty-four; and you, Zoe, 
are seventeen. Come, see how much time we are 
losing. Zoe, my darling, to-morrow is somebody's 
birthday, or somebody else’s; or, at all events, 
some other day is, if it is not mine or yours; 
therefore, Zoe, go to church with me to-morrow; 
will you ?—say, Zoe, won’t you? Just do, Zoe, 
that’s a good girl. Will you? I'll take such 
good care of you, Zoe; and the cameo-colored 
pointer, and the old man, and the tortoise-shell 
kitten, too! say, Zoe, speak.” 

“ Brutus.” 

“Brutus! Well? Ha? Brutus! What?” 

“Brutus, you know I cannot.” 

“Cannot! Ob, nonsense, Zoe. Fiddlestick 
and the devil about ‘cannot.’ You can, you must. 
Listen, Zoe; I have not told you all yet. It is 
very comfortable at the Lair. Listen; very for 
you, and the old man, too; and the tortoise-shell 
kitten, arid the pointer. The pointer I shall take 
under my protection. There is a quantity of rats 
for the use and amusement of the kitten, and 
such a lot of old books for the schoolmaster. 
Very learned books’'they must be, for they smell 
very musty; and listen, Zoe, I have not told you 
the best yet. There is an inexhaustible lot of old 
whens and trousers, long past mending, of 
Leen “aca infinite number of carpets, 
id née ‘Adee mrne , because there 

carpet in the whole house at the 


Lair. Just think of 
won’t you enjoy siaatiaes Rae Gracious, Zoe, 








“Yes, indeed, Brutus; it would, as 

give me great delight to cauipak tse Psi 
order—to metamorphose several barrels of old 
rags into several beautiful carpets, to cover your | 
bare floors. It would all be very nice and very 
interesting, but you know I can’t. Oh, Brutus, 
you know T can’t!” : om eevee 


a “+ Can't, ‘can't, itis all can’t, 1 believe. Why 1y | Tia 
“€ah’t You, then, if one may ask?” said’ ke) going 


towards her, dragging his chair, sitting down by 





her, and potting bis arms around her waist to 
draw her upon his lap. 

She gently withdrew herself, say ing— tte 

“Brutus, I am in earnest! 1 am not a coque - 
practicing upon your affection. I am in earnest ; 
therefore respect me, Brutus.’ - 

& Prude— k—rock—icicle ! : 

“None of the four, Brutus, but simply seriows. 
I tell you that my adopted father says that an 
invincible obstacle to our union exists. That 
being the case, Brutus, you should consider me 
one set apart—a nun—and respect my isolation. 

“Invincible obstacle!’ I wonder if you are 
my sister? Can’t be—both my parents being 
dead twenty years. May be youarea leper, or 
subject of hydrophobia. Say, are you sound in 
mind and body, Zoe?” 

mee 40 I know? I sleep sound and eat 
hearty, and have a good memory and a good 
power of calculation ; for the rest, I never should 
know I had a body, if I did not sometimes see it 
in the glass; and I should be unconscious of a 
mind if [ did not sometimes overlook it.” 

“Perhaps you are too igh for me—may be 
George Third’s daughter; or too low for me— 
may be Kate Jumper’s child. Zoe, have you any 
idea of what this ‘invincible obstacle’ is?” 

« Not the slightest.” j 

“ Zoe, there is no obstacle! Isay it, Zoe. The 
devil! Don’t make me swear. What obstacle 
can exist, if I choose to look it out of existence?” 

Before Zoe had time to reply, the college door 
opened, and the old schoolmaster entered. 

“ How do you do, Brutus? What! no one here 
but you?” inquired the old man, as he sank into 
the chair Brutus hastened to hand him. 

“Where is Miss Lion—where is Miss O’Ri- 
ley ?” 


‘“‘ Miss O'Riley is particularly engaged at home, | 


as I understand, and my sister is breaking in a 
colt to-day, and begs you will excuse her attend- 
ance; that latter clause is a lie, by the way,” 
whispered Brutus to himself; “ Gertrude never 
sent an excuse in her life.” 

“Excuse her—excuse her,” exclaimed the old 
man, in a sharp and rasping tone; “ excuse her! 
yes, I'll excuse her attendance, but not the payment 
of her fees. Her lesson will be charged all the 
game as though she had received it.” 

Had a shell fallen and exploded in their midst, 
the astonishment, the consternation of Zoe could 
not have been greater. At the first words of his 
last reply, she had pricked up her ears incredu- 
lously ; she heard his conclusion with dumb- 
founded amazement. Her old father—her simple, 
child-like, old father—grown mercenary. Her 
liberal father grown miserly. Her generous father 
grown exacting. 

“Yes, you may look at me,” continued the old 
man, doggedly drawing his chair to the fire, “ you 
may look at me, Zoe. Brutus get your lesson ; 
you have nothing to do with gazing at my daugh- 
ter. You may look at me, Zoe, but I am deter- 
mined to turn over a new leaf, 1 am. I am deter- 
mined not to be imposed upon any longer. I am 
determined to have money, money, money! And 
that reminds me, Brutus, that it is time for you 
to pay your second month, if you are going to 
pay it in advance.” 

Zoe looked at the old man, and then at the sur- 
prised and perplexed face of Brutus, and pressed 
both small hands together. Glad, perhaps, to 
have an excuse for leaving the hateful lessons, 
now that the presence of the old man imposed a 
restraint upon his conversation with Zoe, Brutus 
Lion arose to his feet, and reaching his hat, said, 

“Yes, I forgot; this is the first of the month. 
Suffer me to return home, and I will bring my 
own and my sister’s tuition fees for February.” 

“ Yes, I suffer you; go, go,” said the old man, 
holding open the door for him to pass. 

“No, Brutus, no; don’t go,” exclaimed Zoe, 
springing past her father, and catching his hand. 
“Father is i]; he does not know what he is 
talking of. Don’t you see he is ill?” 

“Sit down, Zoe,” growled the old man. 

“]T will return soon, dear Zoe,’ said Brutus, 
hurrying from the door. 

“Oh, father!” said Zoe, dropping into a chair, 
“ for you to serve Brutus so.” 

But the sight of the old man startled her. He 
had sunk into a chair, pale and exhausted, and 
tears were coursing down his withered cheeks. 
Alarmed for Aim now, Zoe started up and ran to 
him. 

“ What is it, father ?—dear father, what is it ?” 

“ Oh, Zoe, my child, my baby—my poor baby! 
if the Lord, in his mercy, would take him to him- 
self to-night!” a 

“What is the matter, dearest father?” ex- 
claimed Zoe, pale with a vague terror. 

“ Alas, Zoe, how much money have we got ?” 

“Enough to last two weeks yet, father—six 
dollars.” 

“Six dollars!’ My Lord, what is six dollars, 
Zoe?” 

“ Sir 2 ” 

“ How much will this new carpet sell for?” 

“ Dear father, [ am sure I do not know. It cost 
almost nothing, and I do not know how much the 
work is worth.” 

“ We must sell it, Zoe; we must sell everything 
that we can; we must get money. And,” broke 
forth the old man, with savage energy, “my 
pupils! they shall pay me! I will have money !” 


XVIIL. 
BRIGHTY’S CONQUEST. 
A brow half martial and half diplomatic, 
An eye upsoaring, like an eagle’s wing.— Hulleck. 

It was near the last of January before the fam- 
ily of Mont Crystal concluded their visit to the 
Isle of Rays and returned home. The day ap- 
pointed for the marriage of Mr. Stuart-Gordon 
and Miss Armstrong drew near. 

For weeks before that day dawned, the gloomy 
mistress of Mont Crystal had been preparing for 
it. She had been almost tempted, for the first 
time in her life, to leave her isolated palace-home, 
and subject herself to the annoyance of inconve- 
nient packet-boats, ill-provided hotels, and hired 
domestics, and go to New York, for the sake of 
ordering a tvowsseauv, incomparable fer richness 
and elegance. Doubtless she would have done so, 
but that she had more confidence in Miss O’Ri- 
ley’s taste in such matters than in her own; and, 
remarking coldly to her daughter that “ Ladies’ 
maids and milliners, and such people, understood 
the minutia of the toilet better than ladies could 
be expected to do,” she placed Louise in charge 
of Miss O’Riley, and despatched them both to 
New York, under the escort of General Stuart- 
Gordon, who was travelling to the North with no 
better excuse than that of ordering new furniture 
for the Island Mansion, and a set of diamonds for 
its future mistress. 

Certainly, the arrogant assumption of Mrs. 
Armstrong strangely deceived her when she sent 
a beautiful, brilliant, and fascinating girl, with a 
decided taste for palaces in general, and the Isle 
of Rays in particular, travelling day and night 
through a fine and picturesque country, in charge 
of an elderly gentleman, with an eye for beauty 
and a soul for poetry, who was just beginning to 
feel the solitude of his own suite of apartments. 

But Mrs. Armstrong quietly and tacitly as- 
sumed that no gentleman of her circle could see 
in Miss O’Riley anything but “ the Governess ; ” 
or, rather, to speak still more correctly, Mrs. 
Armstrong never thought about it at all. She 
was entirely incapable of receiving such an idea. She 
never saw Brighty as she really was—-a sparkling, 
dazzling, bewildering girl—radiating beauty— 
fascinating more from the soul of truth and good- 
ness, ever burning through her face, than for any 
regularity ot features, or brilliancy of complexion. 
No, she never rezlized the attractions of Brighty. 
She saw her through a mist—the cold, frosty mist 
of pride. Of course the image was dimmed to her 
vision; she saw “only the Governess.” In that 
Mrs. Armstrong was alone. No one else viewed 
Miss O'Riley through a disparaging false medium. 
Mrs. Armstrong saw in Britannia nothing drt the 
dependent; no one else could see the dependent 
at all; they could only see the native lady. There 
was nothing assumed, affected, or forced, about 
Britannia. Her habitual elegance and propriety 
of costume, dignity and grace of manner, and 
brilliancy of conversation, were always the natu- 
ral and truthful manifestations of her real char- 
acter. Had Britannia crowned herself with rubies 
and diamonds, you must have felt, by all the cor- 
respondence, that they were made for her. General 
Stuart-Gordon also saw Britannia through a mist, 
but it was a brilliant. golden mist, like that which 
illuminated the Isle of Rays on a gorgeous autumn 
morning. He saw her through this illusion, for 
he could not see the “ Governess” at all; but then 
he had never seen her at her duties ; had only met 
her in the drawing-room at Mont Crystal, or at 
the Isle of Rays, where she impressed him only as 
avery “queenly” woman ; and his manner towards 
her evinced a respect approaching to reverence. 
And this, Mrs. Armstrong, in obtuse arrogance, 
mistook for a haughty reserve, or a more haughty 
condescension to the governess. Britannia, on her 
part, received all this veneration and deference 
naturally, as a matter of course—as her due; and 
ping a single thought as to its reason or its 
result. 

And Louise—poor little Louise—had a dim no- 
tion that Brighty was not positively hateful to her 
future father-in-law; and so, in her little, faint 
heart, she feebly nursed a timid wish to persuade 
her governess to take up her residence at the Isle 
of Rays as her companion. As yet, however, 
Louise durst not breathe this desire to any one. 
In fact, the poor, oppressed girl had never been 
gl ghariaaaaiaaaes to a wish of any sort in 
It was in these moods of mind that, upon the 

ing of the first of Fe’ , the three 
set out in General 
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then a hilly, and lastly an undulat- 


ordon’s car- 


ing country, brought them to Washington city, 
where they met the line of stages then running 
from the metropolis to New York. Those were 
not the days of railway travelling, and so it was 
quite a week from the time they set out from 
Mont Crystal until they reached the city of New 
York. Have you ever travelled two or three days 
in a stage-coach, with almost the same party ? Do 
you know how much more sociable it is than rail- 
way travelling? How well acquainted people be- 
come the first day—how friendly the second—how 
intimate the third? These coaches were arranged 
with three seats for nine passengers. General 
Stuart-Gordon always occupied the back seat, be- 
tween his two young ladies. Louise was timid, 
reserved, and silent. Britannia had to sustain 
the conversation. Britannia was seldom taciturn 
or out of spirits ; always alive, awake, and keenly 
observant. Especially was she so now, In passing 
through a part of the country very picturesque, 
and entirely new to her. Not a smile of sunlight 
on the mountain-tops, not a frown of shadows in 
the valleys, not the singing of a single brooklet, 
not the laugh of a single waterfall or the roar of 
a solitary torrent, escaped her notice. Nay, to 
her poet-mind and artist-eye, the very loneliest 
and rudest hut upon the roadside, with children’s 
little red flannel petticoats drying on its strag- 
gling fence, was picturesque in appearance, and 
interesting in association. It was a home—some- 
body's home. 

General Stuart-Gordon first heard, and lastly 
listened, to her talking ; was first attracted, then 
amused, and finally deeply interested in her con- 
versation. There was contagion in her poetry; 
it galvanized into new life all the long-forgotten 
enthusiasm of his youth. I lay it down as a gen- 
eral rule, subject to very few, if any, exceptions, 
that when love or fever attacks an elderly gentle- 
man, it makes quicker work with him than with a 
younger one. The reason in the first case is ob- 
vious; they have no time to lose 


“in wooing ; 
In seeking and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes ” 


I said, that at the commencement of the week of 
travel there was contagion in Brighty’s romance; 
at the end, there was joy in the meeting of her 
eye—an electric shock in the contact of her hand. 
There was life, vigor, youth, buoyancy, in being 
packed into that back seat, between Brighty and 
Louise, (although little Louise was no more than 
a band-box or a bundle in the account :) and there 
was a relapse into despondency—aye, reality—in 
the separation; and in his rebellious ‘heart he 
cursed the hour of evening that daily brought 
them to an inn door, and broke up the party for 
six or eight hours. For his part, he preferred to 
ride all night ; but Britannia, though never divin- 
ing his motive to be the love of her own company, 
would not permit Louise to become fatigued. In 
this state of progress, the party reached New York 
city. A week was spent among jewellers, milli- 
ners, and upholsterers, in the mornings; and at 
theatres, operas, and concerts, in the evenings. 
This was all very new and delightful to both the 
young ladies—as well to the timid Louise as to 
the witty Britannia; and for General Stuart- 
Gordon’s part, he desired nothing better than to 
attend them on their shopping expeditions, or on 
the evenings’ amusements. At the end of the 
week, having despatched all their purchases by 
packet boats to Alexandria, to be conveyed thence 
to their place of final destiaation, the travellers 
set out on their return home. It was now that the 
attentions of General Stuart-Gordon became so 
evident and pressing, that Britannia, communing 
with herself one night at an inn where the stage 
stopped to sleep, thought— 

“Tt is certain that I have been in very high 
spirits—yes, and high beauty, too, ever since we 
set out on this journey. I know I have been ex- 
cited by the novelty of travelling, the sublimity of 
the scenery, the poetry of painting and the 
drama—aye, and the poetry of the jemeller’s shops, 
too! I know that I have been enthusiastic, in- 
spired, brilliant, sometimes ; and I know that, al- 
most isolated here with General Stuart-Gordou— 
for Louise is nobody—that I have, without in- 
tending it, won his good opinion. Pshaw! I will 
be honest with myself, and not «ffect a mock hon- 
esty to my own heart, his admiration. 1 know 
also, without a doubt, that I admire General 
Stuart-Gordon. I do. He may be more than 
double my age, but Ido. He is a good-looking 
old man—I mean a handsome and dignified elder- 
ly gentleman, with a magnificent air; and I ad- 
mire his splendid palace home on the Isle of Rays, 
with its gorgeous furniture, its rare and costly 
pictures and busts, and its fine old library ; do I 
not? And I should be well pleased to become the 
mistress of that paradise; oh, showld I not? Yes, 
verily, so much, that I began to distrust the sin- 
cerity of my admiration for its master—for who 
shall know their own hearts? But I do know, 
also, that I never thought to win the admiration 
of General Stuart-Gordon; and I know, also, that 
though a gentleman, under avy circumstances at 
all, very freely forgives a woman for setting her 
cap for him, and is, upon the whole, rather flat- 
terell by the same, yet General Stuart-Gordon 
must not be permitted to suppose that Britannia 
O’Riley would condescend to manceuvre for the 
heart and hand of a monarch. No, indeed ; by the 
elastic pride of down-trodden Ireland and the 
O’Rileys, never! 

‘No, much as I admire the princely General, I 
adore Britannia O'Riley as she is now, more— 
highly as I prize the Island Estate, I prize Britan- 
nia’s self-esteem more! I should lose this fine, 
swan-like curve of the neck and shoulders—this 
strong, elastic spring of the instep—this free, 
stag-like step—this natural and involuntary feel- 
ing of royalty—if I could cherish a mean thought 
or do a mean action! Certainly it would! There- 
fore, General Stuart-Gordon, if you are debating 
with yourself upon the relative policy and pro- 
priety of sacrificing your inclination or marrying 
the Governess, leave the conflict with yourself— 
be at ease—another shall decide for you. Or if, 
General Stuart-Gordon, you have decided to lay 
your fortune at my feet, with many thanks for 
honor intended, | shall decline it. The price 
would be my self-respect, my health, my beauty. 
And yet, I do admire that regal man; I should be 
proud of him, and there is no other man | know, 
of whom I would be proud! Certainly of none 
of the young men I see, who appear to me to be 
frivolous—heigh-ho! What are you thinking of, 
Louise?” she asked, suddenly turning to Miss 
Armstrong, who shared herchamber. Louise was 
sitting in her white wrapper and little lace-frilled 
night-cap, gazing into the wood fire, at which she 
was warming her feet, previous to going to bed— 
a practice that her mother had taught her, to pre- 
serve the purity and delicacy of her complexion 
by drawing the blood from her head and face ! 

“ What are you thinking of, Louise ?” 

“Of my mother, Brighty. She has, for many 
weeks past, looked so very gloomy, so severely; 
as if Ihad displeased her. What can be the rea- 
son ?” - 

“ You have displeased her, Louise—unmittingly 
displeased her. You are about to be married—” 

“But she wishes it,” interrupted Louise, with 
her eyes wide open. 

“ My dear,” said Brighty, turning*suddenly to 
her, “I remember hearing a story of a sect of 
Christians, who taking St. Paul’s permissign, or 
St. Paul’s command, ‘saluted each other with a 
holy kiss,” which was all very well, being a part 
of their worship. But one day, a young brother 
was expelled from the society for kissing a pretty 
sister, with an app:tite. Mrs. Armstrong wishes 
to see Miss Armstrong at the head of a splendid 
establishment ; and so Louise is about to exchange 
the cold and haughty affection of her mother for 
the genial love of her youthful husband ; and so 
Louise, so long depressed, feeble, frozen, apathet- 
ic, almost dead, is beginning to warm into a little 
life, just as the flower-roots in the frozen ground 
do when they feel the first life-giving sun-warmth, 
in the early spring ; and Louise betrays this in her 
looks and manner, and her mother is offended by 
it. It must be atrial to any mother, Louise, to 
give her daughter in marriage, even when she 
has a half score of them to provide for, ov estab- 
lish ; even when she has strongest reasons for 
wishing it, and the most disinterested desire for 
her child’s well-being. Yes, it must be a heart- 
trial to a mother to see her life-long, unselfish de- 
votion superseded by another, a newer, and often 
a more selfish affection. To marry off her daugh- 
ters, is a necessity, but it is a cruel necessity, un- 
der the present domestic arrangements of fami- 
lies, that separates parents and children at the 
marriage altar, s: parating them, sometimes, for 
thousands of miles, and sometimes without the 
possibility of meeting again; thus intercepting, 
by the dark cloud of parting, the sunlight of joy 
that should fall upon the head of the bride. It 
seems to me there might be some remedy for this 
evil; it seems to me that the brightness of the 
bride’s morning should not thus be overcast—the 
evening of her parents’ age not thus left desolate, 
There are seldom more than three generations on 
earth at the same time, and it seems to me that 
houses might be built large enough to accommo- 
date three generations. And how united a family 
would be, then! What permanency, what secu- 
rity, what peace it would give them—the certain- 
ty that they need never be separated on earth.” 

“But Brighty, suppose that when a pair were 
married, the parents on both sides should dispute 
as to who should keep the young couple ?” 

“They should, in most cases, reside with the 
parents of the bride, for several reasons.” 

“ For what reasons, then, Brighty ?” 

“ Parents love their sons with more pride, more 
enthusiasm; but this does not make a pSes 
with them very painful, when they send to 
a happy destiny. But they love their daughters 
with tenderness, and suffer very much in dismiss- 
ing them from their fostering bosoms, under the 
happiest circumstances. ey know that mar- 
riage changes the whole phase of a woman’s life— 





Top daps of greets toting, taidigh 


that it isa much more serious thing toa woman 








than to her husband. She is, physically, the weak- 
er party, and in every conflict, or calamity, is 
most likely to be the greatest sufferer. Besides, 
a young wife, amid the toils and cares of a new 
maternity, ever needs the experience, advice, as- 
sistance, and sympathy of her own mother. And 
lastly, there is Scripture for it.” 

“Scripture for it 2” 

“Yes; from the first of Genesis to the last of 
Revelations, it is nowhere commanded that a 
woman shall leave her parents; but is very fre- 
quently written, and re-written, that a man shall 
leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife; 
and the reason and justice of this is obvious from 
what I have just said. I have often thought—as 
I think all sorts of things—that if I had a little 
daughter, the more I loved her, the more I should 
suffer in the thought of the approaching age when 
she should be taken from me; and I sympathize 
with all mothers, even with Mrs. Armstrong, 
who would consider it unnecessary, or insulting— 
for you are her only child, Louise, and she, per- 
haps, is not the most disinterested in her affection 
for you, and therefore is more jealous, exacting, 
unhappy, in her love—wanting the consolation 
that seeing you happy might give her. But you 
are weeping, Louise! Do not weep, Louise ;” 
and the kind girl. regretting that in her love of 
talk she had wounded the daughter’s heart, left 
her night toilet half completed, and went to ca- 
ress and console her. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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SPEECH OF.MR. PHELPS, OF VERMONT. 


Main Points of the Speech of Mr. Phelps, on the Sub- 
ject of Slavery, delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, on the 23d of January, 1850. 


This issue [that of Slavery] has forced itself 
upon us. It isa consequence of conquest. It is 
one of the fruits of the Mexican war. It is a 
question to be settled, but Low, no one can antici- 
pate. But it should not he discussed in anger. 
I regret the Clayton Compromise bill on this sub- 
ject did not pass. I advocated the measure, and 
was willing, if necessary, to sacrifice myself to 
put an end forever to this disturbing question. 

The resolutions of Vermont, on this subject, 
have been misconceived and misrepresented. They 


express the sentiment of the civilized world. They 
implicate nobody. They treat slavery as acrime 
entailed upon the country by our ancestors, and 
now tolerated where it exists, as a thing of inex- 
orable necessity. This is the defence that the 
South has always for the existence of the insti- 
tution in their midst. Jefferson and Madison 
held the same doctrine, and yet, when the people 
of the North reiterate it, it is fanaticism! Con- 
gress has treated the institution in the same light 
since the year 1794. It has declared the traffic in 
slaves to be piracy, punishable by death. In 1842, 
the United States united with Great Britain for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and yet be- 
cause my constituency now oppose the opening of 
new markets for slaves, in territories where sla- 
very does not exist, it is denounced by every epi- 
thet in the whole category of opprobrium! But 
it is the right and duty for every State to express, 
not only its opinion against the propriety of ex- 
tending slavery to our now free Territories, but 
its opinion of the institution itself. 

It has been’asserted that one of the resolutions 
of Vermont claims the right to interfere with 
slavery in the States. The compromises of the 
Constitution restricted Congress in relation to 
this subject only in the Stateswhere slavery then 
existed, for slavery had been previously excluded 
from the Northwest Territory; and the resolu- 
tion asserts no more than thisfact. But it is said 
that the resolution asserts the power to interfere 
with slavery in the new States. Notso. When 
the Territories became States, the power of reg- 
ulating the subject passed from Congress. 

The rest of the resoJutiqns of Vermont only 
assert the power of Congress to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories of the United States. Surely 
this is not an offensive pretension. It is a power 
that has been exercised ever since the organiza- 
tion of the Government. The superior light of 
the present day may have dispelled the illusion 
that Congress has power to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories, for if the argument recently put forward 
upon this subject be sound, we shall be justified 
in cutting these Territories adrift. 

We have heard of encroachments of the North 
upon the South. The Ordinance of 1787 is called 
an encroachment. If this be 30, who was its au- 
thor? It was Thomas Jefferson. Again, atthe 
time of the Missouri Comprovoise, there was not 
a slave to be found north of 36° 30’, and yet can 
that Compromise be called an encroachment upon 
the South? Was the introduction of Louisiana, 
&xbansas, Missouri, Florida, and Texas, as slave 
States. an encroachment? Slavery was excluded 
from Oregon by a Southern President and South- 
ern members, where slavery never was—never 
could be; was that an encroachment of the North 
upon the South? Were all these things tramp- 
ling upon the rights of the South? And now 
comes New Mexico and California. They ask to 
be left where they are now—without slaves. If 
we of the North desire that their prayer should 
be granted, are we still to be taxed with encroach- 
ing upon the rights of the South? Encroach- 
ment, indeed! If the power of this country be 
exerted to plant slavery in these new Territories, 
an institution which one of them has rejected in 
their fundamental law, we might with propriety 
call the effort an encroachment upon the rights 
and liberties of a people. This is a species of 
encroachment | protest against. 

But, it is said, we own the land, but have no 
right to control the people. If this be true, then 
we surely relieve ourselves from all responsibility 
by permitting the people of the new Territories 
to be what they have made themselves—a free 
people, and not impose upon them an institution 
they have rejected with horror. 

It is said that we have refused to aid in the cap- 
ture of fugitive slaves, and that, therefore, we 
have violated the Constitution. Isthisso? The 
Supreme Court has decided that the free States 
are not obliged by State legislation to aid in car- 
rying out this provision of the Constitution. How 
then can we be guilty cf not doing what we are 
not required to do by the Constitution? But it 
is said that the States have passed laws calcula- 
ted to defeat the execution of the Constitution in 
this respect. If this be so, those laws are uncon- 
stitutional, and I defend them not. 

The “incendiary publications” respecting sla- 
very, 80 much complained of by the South, are 
only to be met by reason and sound sense, to be 
combated in its own element. I do not justify 
such folly. But the deep, abiding sentiment of 
the North, that slavery ought not to go into the 
new Territories, is another thing. We propose 
to carry out our opinions on this point, so far as 
we have power, by regular, ordinary, constitution- 
alaction. If it turns out that we have no consti- 
tutional power to do so, we must yield. 

But, it is said, we possess no power to legislate- 
over these Territories. Is this so? By treaty 
with Mexico, she ceded New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. What is it that was ceded? Isit the mere 
land? We have yet to learn whether there is 
any public domain within their limits. What 
was ceded tous? The sovereignty of the country. 
The sovereignty is ceded, and the public domain 
follows as a mere incident to the transfer of sov- 
ereignty. Can we take this cession? This was 
once a disputed question, but it was settled by 
accepting the cession of Louisiana. We have 
done so in the present case. Admitting it iscom- 
petént for 08 to accept the cession of New Mexi- 
co and California, which cession conveys the sover- 
eignty? If we become the depositories of power, 
can we or can we notexerciseit? [derive the power 
indirectly from the treaty-making power. It is ab- 
surd, therefore, to assert that we cannot exercise 
a sovereign power, of which we have become the 
depository. The very cession of a territory, 
where the ceding power parts with its entire con- 
trol over it to asovereign State, involves political 
power—the ownership of all that belongs to the 
State. What is that ownership? The highest 
title known to the law, the eminent domain resi- 
ding in the sovereignity of the State, which is 
necessarily followed by political regulations and 
control. If we have no legislative power over 
them, they are without law, without government ; 
possessing no political sovereignty of their own, 
and subject to no jurisdiction. The result, then, 
of a cession from Mexico to the United States, is 
to make them independent of both powers. They: 
must, from necessity, adopt an organization and 
legislate for themselves; and when they do this, 
not under our authority, but by force of an inhe- 
rent right of self-government, they become ipso 
facto independent, and the public domain residing 
in the sovereignty of the State as the source of 
all title, attaches to this new independent sover- 
eignty, and thus our title to the land is extinct. 
By the ex terms of the Constitution, we are 
anthorized to make rules and regulations for the 
government of the Territories; and there is no 
limit to this authority, this power, but the limit 
of legitimate legislation and sound legislative dis- 
cretion. Unless the right to make rules, &., for 
the Territories, carries with it legislative politi- 
cal power, the power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion is impotent. 

We have heard much of the purposes and de- 
termination of the South. To what ay: do they 
tend? We maintain that Con power to 
legislate for the Territories. On the other hand, 
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it into execution by force. If it should be passed 
by Congress—what then? The Constitution has 
provided the remedy. The Supreme Court of the 
United States will pass on the validity of these 
ordinances. Will not both the North and South 
submit to its decision? The North certainly 
will. It will be abundantly in season for the 
Southern States to take this matter into consid- 
eration when they have exhausted their constitu- 
tional remedies. But if they should secede, upon 
this question, will they conquer from the Union 
the two new Territories, in order to establish sla- 
very within their limits? If the possibility of 
such an issue is not sufficient to excite reflection, 
and induce caution, all the powers of language can- 
not add a feather’s weight to its force. ; 


NEW YORK AND THE TERRITORIAL QUESTION. 


We have published all, or nearly all, the reso- 
lutions of instruction on the Slavery question 
which have been proposed in the State Legisla- 
ture—making very little comment upon them, 
but watching with solicitude the approaches to a 
conclusion. 

We will not permit ourselves to doubt that the 
instruction which New York will send to Wash- 
ington will be every way worthy of her free peo- 
ple. After politicians have exhausted themselves 
in defining their positions, and refining upon 
questions of power, we trust that the State will 
be permitted to be heard. What the sentiment 
of New York is, no intelligent man doubts. It 
has been expressed for a series of years in this 
form of legislative instructions and in the decla- 
rations of Conventions of all parties. It is to be 
found in every community, in every school-house, 
in every church, and at every fireside. It is—ab- 
horrence of the institution of slavery, hostility to 
its extension, and the determination to free the 
Government from all responsibility for its exist- 
ence. Legislative resolutions that fail short of 
this (instructive irresolutions rather, in which 
treason at Washington will find its encourage- 
ment) may express the sentiments of individu- 
als, the theories of politicians, the necessities of 
party leaders, but by every word that they fail 
to convey this feeling of abhorrence to slavery, 
they misrepresent. and betray the sentiment of 
the people. 

Has any such change come over the spirit of 
the people of this State since last year, that the 
Legislature must seek to conform the instruc- 
tions to Representatives to a new phase of public 
sentiment? If so, what is it,and what has caused 
it? Has the South withdrawn its claim to make 
the National Government the propagandist of 
slavery? Has it manifested forbearance on this 
question? Has it been conciliatory upon others? 
Has it exhibited such good faith to party obliga- 
tions as to win the sordid hearts of politicians ? 
Does it manifest such devotion to the common 
country as to require our utmost toleration? 
Does it entrench itself behind the Constitution, 
and defend traditional rights? On the contrary, 
it is as aggressive and dishonest in its course, as 
it is selfish and base in its object. It has placed 
a slaveholder in the Executive chair, at the hazard 
of the prostration of the party in whose name he 
was nominated. It has got command of the Sen- 
ate committees by dishonest combination. It has 
the Speakership of the House by one trick, the 
Clerk by another. It talks of a treason it dare 
not seriously contemplate. It no longer conceals 
that its object is to establish a new slave market, 
and carry on the slave trade to the Pacific. It 
cares not for the Constitution, and will oppose 
the admission of California free, though her ap- 
plication is sustained by all the authority of pre- 
cedent, and by the letter and spirit of the Fede- 
ral Compact. 

The voice ef New York, uttered in former 
years, has been responded to by the people of the 
new Territories. California has prohibited sla- 
very. She has adopted a Constitution, nearly 
the literal transcript of her own. Three-fourths 
of her new population are from our own State. 
Her business relations are with us. When, there- 
fore, New York lifts her voice in her behalf, she 
obeys but the instinct of a parent defending its 
child. That voice, too, has already proved potent 
for-defence ; for we have the admission of a slave 
propagandist in Congress, that the agitation of 
this question alone has prevented the coloniza- 
tion of the new soil with slaves. All the circum- 
stances that have intervened since the last ex- 
pression of this State, have tended to animate 
the people with deeper interest and firmer pur- 
pose. 

A party necessity may, perhaps, constrain the 
action of the supporters of the Administration, 
but it does not reach beyond them, and cannot 
control all of them. The President elected upon 
the single principle of obeying the action of Con- 
gress, has commenced by advising it to surrender 
its powers, and to avoid the discussion of this 
subject. A portion of the Whig press seconds 
the dictation. They say that upon “sober second 
thought,” their party is opposed to instructions, 
and in favor of sustaining the President. It is 
easy to see what is at the bottom of this “ sober” 
rectification of Whig principles! The People 
will understand it. Indeed, the parties to this 
desertion know that they are choosing between 
God and Mammon, between the People and Pow- 
er. Upon them be the responsibility! If the 
sentiment of New York is to be betrayed, let it 
be done by the supporters of the slaveholding 
Executive, and the recipients of his patronage. 
For any one else to do so would be gratuitous 
baseness or extreme folly. 








BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 


HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phon-graphic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet. pictures, measuring eleven by fourteen inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
types. 

* Pictures taken equally well in cloudy ag in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 
The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 31—ly 


THE NEW GRAZFENBERG WATER CURE 
REPORTER 


r p»blished monthly, ccntaining thirty-two large octavo 
pages. devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, ard true medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the princ*ples and 
proc sses of HyDROPATHY. 


Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors. i 


N. Bedortha, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 
S. O. Gleason, M. D., Glenbaven Water Cure, NY. 





O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 
Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Water Cure, 
N 


T. Seelye, M. D , Cleveland Water Cure, O. 
C. Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 
S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


Terms, always in advance. 
One copy, one year - - . - - $100 
Fivecopiea,one year - - - - + 40 
Ten copies, one year’ - - - - - 600 
Twenty copies,one year - - - - 1000 
Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 
New York. Jan. 31—3m 
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LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
Hy DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particuler 
++. ei id to aT +i 

‘erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois, 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 

Cireuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 

ocg~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES, 
ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
in, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Gil Clothe 
ats Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, aad 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 


Oy Libera) advances made on consignments of U'arpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 


ELIHU BURRITI’S NEWSPAPER, 
HE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN; Elihu Burritt, Proprietor 
Kditors—Elihu Burritt; Thomas Drew jr Regalar 
Foreign Correspondents—Edmund Fry, London; J. B. Syme, 
Fdinburgh; Ernest Lacan, Paris. 

The Seventh Volume of this large and popular Family 
Newspaper commenced on the firstof January 1850. Terms 
one dollar and fifty cents per annum, invariably in advance. 
Four copies for five doliars 

The Citizen is the organ of no party or sect, but expresses 
freely the ti ts of its edit upon ail the great re- 
formatory questions of the day. Sympathizing with all the 
great enterprises of Christian benevolence, it speaks against 
all war in the spirit of peace. It speaks for the slave, as a 
brother bound ; and for the abilition of all institations and 
customs which do not respect the image of God and a human 
brothe’, in every man, of whatever clime, color, or condition 
ofhumanity. All orders shonld be post paid, and directed 
to —- of the Editors, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

an. t 

















PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, , &e., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
Aug. 26. S. A. PEUGH, Washington D. C. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 
REE sangeet ROOM at the ee oo and 
Deposi American and Anti-Sla’ 
Society, No. Bt John street, New York. — ahvemtignt 
and accommodations of this establishment wt agtaed to an 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 





e * 
Nov. Il. HARNED, Office Agent. 








WANTED, 

A MALE TEACHER, to take charge of a Manual Labor 

Sshoolin the West, for Colored People. The school is 
situated in a pleasant and healthful section of country. It 
has been founded on a bequest left by a deceased philanthro- 
pist, and all that is now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher uf the requisite 
qualifications. None need apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfactory testimonials of character and competence. 

Communications on the subject, post as: may be ad- 

drersed to . BAILEY, 

ov.8 Washington, D. C, 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 





tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by | 


us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 


and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North | 


and Fayette streets, 

oe S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

i =~ Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 

tain'ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en 

gravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 

human body, with familiar explanations, easily to be under- 

stood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Health, embracing the true principies of Life and Longevi- 
ty, has now been before the public several years: and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it 4 monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fitteen ‘Thousand espies. This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathiec practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

Nov. 15—3m_ Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
, Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 

To reform and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Phyeiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and heuce fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Universal 


Truth. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza 
tiou and character of some distinguished personage, accom 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physiognomy and the Temperaments 

The Phrenological Journal is published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. 
Nov. |5—3m 





THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC LNSTI- 
TUTE, 
{—_— from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Rel 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, an Cutaneous d‘a- 
ease2, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter. formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and receutly of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built express’y for a Water Cure 
Establishment.is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
aud abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have ¢lapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of i's efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the un 
merous and astunishi: g cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permiesion from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment 
“ Diseases ga'lop on towards a cure in the cold seazon, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greateet care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathie establishment. 

Parseville is about wine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several ,times daily. 
‘here are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMS—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight D>l'ars per week. which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l uther charges, exceptwashing. Those re- 
quiring extra acoommodati:n, will be charged accordingly. 

The water trestment is not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination cau be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauc* can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamveL Wess, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or toDr Dexter,on the 
premises, 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blaukets, four comfortables, and 
halfadozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Slavehclding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 John street, New York. 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| 


| neat cloth binding, $1. 





seals ee PUBLICATIONS, 

37 THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 

Fincicn fom the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. Kk. 

~ tings, on. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
¢ United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 

history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects By Lo- 

ring Moody. Price 20 cents. ior 
Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The 8econd e 


tion from the writings of Nathanie} P, og + nang 


Rogers. Price, in 
Narrative of the Life of Willia 
gitive Slave; wri'ten by himself, 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 
: Srey pea, sr, tr of H. GC, Wright: 
rated in my individual experience as a Child, a Y uth 
a Man. By Henry U. Wright. “There is proverly ae his 
tory; only biography."—R. W. Emerson. Price $1. 
The above works are just published and for sale by 
Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhil! Boston. 


jam W. Brown, a Fu- 
Complete edition—teuth 


Human Life, ilius- 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
THIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mre. Bailey, and published at Washington, ean be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Corvhill 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; detivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 

Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill Boston. 
SPRING DALE BOAR DINGSCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
TP HIS Institution is agreeabl¥situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, cight miles west of lees- 
barg, and two mes south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Wiuchester, 

The summer term will commence on the I&ch of Fifth 
month, (May.) .The winter term wil) commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic. 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alee- 
bra, Khetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Paintin, 
and Needlework. : 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical aypa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge aud desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 

The terms, for tuition, board, aud washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extra charges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual! pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 











THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 

it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
ganvs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna aaso- 
ciated w'th Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the advantage, by this com- 
bination, of unitirg in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issned. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Keviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 = do 

For Blackwood and three eviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwood and the fonr Reviews 10.00 do. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

EARLY COPIES. 

Oar late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine eecures t: us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subseribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con- 
sideration, that we my be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

OF" Something may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Remittances and communications shonld be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or ‘ranked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

May 10. 79 Fniton st., New York. entrance in Gold st. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1S49 
G@. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS. 
T E January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary enccers 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. [tis well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world." They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America - 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. — . 
For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one — x 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. bie age be en. 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
. f valuable set of parlor 
pictures, properly framed, will make @ Aombtnd eet 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undou ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
ce of a year’s subscription to Graham’s a ir, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three do lars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
i st. 
sa oe oliare,twocopies yearly,and a set of the portraite 
above named, to each subscriber. 
For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and acopy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 
For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 
to each subscriber, and acopy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 28. 


$3.09 per annum. 
500 = do. 








BOARDING, 
8. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut etreet, 
~ between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
t. 25—t 





the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 
to Purcel’s Store. 

Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 

LARD OLL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 
LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Larl. Apply to : 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20 33 Water street. near Walnut. Cincinnati. O 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 

ATENT Salamander Soapstone lired Iron Chests. that 

will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Cherts 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Sea] and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire Proof Doors for Banke and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Phila ielphia. 

N.B. Conntry Merchants are invited to call and examine 

for themaelver, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. |. 
BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by xpress, and is delivered by carriers in eny part of 
the city proper, at $250 a year, free of postuge ; single 
copies, 81X and 4 quarter cents 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the firet session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cernhill 

TO INVENTORS. 
yy subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United states or in foreign coun- 
tries ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to sectire a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanica, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be abie to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact al] business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain 4 
patent, by writing to the aubsecribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. . 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trane 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P.H. WATSON 
E. S. RENWICK. 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittance 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS ° 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 

favorable terms. ‘ 


June 7. 





EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on moet of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rites 
Oc Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 
Nov. 15—tf 





ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counselic+ 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Plate’e new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession. of ali kinds purc- 
tnallv attended to. Jan 2% 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Cenoust igeein, Fenneaene, New York,and Arkansas 

an. 6.—t; 





NOTICE. 
| Reem te pe ts and others desiring to communi- 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 
and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New Yirk, my pres- 
ent post office address. J.C, HARRINGTON 
Nov. 29. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGU E- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine 


_ subscriber, having received letters patent for arta 
tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiar!y adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapbourds, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine heret 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa/ amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common wee. , 
The construction and organization of this machine is difier- 
ent from any otber now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. ‘ 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOsEPH P. WOODBURY, 

May 3.—ly Border street. Fast Boston, Mass 

OF The above Planing Machine has heen thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen mitintes, and is adapted tu 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purelased by 
them. i 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, — 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio. Michigan. Indiana, and Miaeouri 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois 

LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 

UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slav«ry 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York 
at the following prices: 


For one thousand copies . 

Forone hundred copies - - - i 

For one dozen copies - a! fart g - in) 

Forasinglecopy- - °° * °* - b 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Correspondils 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages v! 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thonsand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in (he 
expectation of selling large editions. and of securing the 
active co vperation of Anti-Slavery friends thronghout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important ant wal 
a wide and thorough circnlation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. ‘ 

Orders for Almanacr by the hundred or thonsand will te 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by ¥ hat 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on eve? y 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cas) 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
No. 61 John street, New York. 


- 220.00 
$20.1 


on 


Sept. 20.—tf 


DRS. MUSSEY, . 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
atreet, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Obie. 

R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 

Jan. 4. W.H. MUSSEY, M. I). 

MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! - : 
W B. JARVIS, Attorvey at Law, Columbus, = 
* give particular attention to the collection, 'n — 
Miebigan, Indiana, Ulinois, Missouri, Kentucky, lows, an 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since market’ *" 
“« Loss,” “Gone West,” and “ Not Collectable, a 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and 0) "00s. 
Five years’ experience has given bim an mace 
there will be no charge, but so ‘ar a6 Ne in- 
except postage. Cards, giving referenves, "sitll 
atrnetions, will be sent in answer to post pom : 

Dec. 20. —— 


MEDICAL CARD. setthlaee 
DSLY, M. D., C street, next to the 
H*t Pee etalt street, Washington. hen A i 
JOHN W. NORTH, 4 
r General Lan 
d Counsellor # Law, and : 
A iheut Palle of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory 
Oct. 1l.—y ih 
MMISSION STORE. 
. GUNN: TOW , General Commission Merchant, "0 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Ma, Dee. 2s. 
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